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Russia’s Policy 


The Nae re ee of Russia is a gradual 
growth. It is the Christian ideal. The 
expulsion of the Turk, the conversion of 
the Asiatic heathen, world. wide dominion 
of Russian orthodoxy, are nothing more 
than the realization of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth. 

The religious view, that of the ortho- 
dox Rassian church, is that the Russian 
creed is the only correct form of Chris- 
tianity ; that Roman Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism and heretical sectarianism will 
merge ultimately into “orthodoxy” and 
then, in an age of general forbearance 
and consent, the reign of violence will be 
atanend. Its work is to repress prose- 
lytism by the heterodox ; to convert the 
heathen. The territorial expansion of 
Russia is a mean: to attaining its ends. 
The view of the Russian church and of 
the Russian people is that Asia is to be 
absorbed by Rassia, not always by actual 
conquest, but as destined, in order that 
Russia’s mission may be fulfilled.— Wirt 
Gerrare’s Greater Russia. 








Educational 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 














THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD feito see paserate 
THEOLOGICAL 
cua cg ato oat Bess SEMINARY 


Bept.30. A Prof. Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903, 








For catalogue, map and views, fpity descriptive of loca- 
Se , courses of study, lectureships, and special 
‘acilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry, unsurpassed 
university opportunities and environment. Term opens 
Sept. 24. For information, address 


Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4 Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 





ILLINOIS, CH10AGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. 8ooTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKSLEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, California. 
Fully equipped. Congregational. Fall term opens 
u 


18. Address 
J. K. MCLEAN, Pres. 


~~ New YorK CIty, 83 East 55th Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. Two Year Graded Courses. Special 
one year course. Address 

Dr. WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


5ist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five Ru ils. Boys and 
girls in separate families. New building with superb 

mnasium and swimming tank. Illustrated cata- 
ogue. Address, Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Gi Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory schoo! for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


etro n advan- 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY irene very kind, 
186 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fe: coece Graduates 
tution 0 eve beeet SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EORGE F. JEwett, A. B. (Harvard), Princips!. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


Woodland Ave... WORCESTER 

For Girls. MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 

college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 
aisle 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY er Cover oracua 


pe ; one hundred Scholar- 
h. 

siete tne Courts" "voor SCHOOL OF LAW 

hundred students last year. OpensOct.5. Address Dean 

M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY covets Craduates are 
Saat “ciinicatsea SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fr vt.endance. riective 


in attendance. Elective 


variety. admis, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Ttevoncs sna utr 
tre deerees of GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 

literary institution of high grade to combine with the 

meee intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
cience. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
ractice and a girl leaves here prepared for the 
uties of life. 

— advantages in Music and Art under Boston 


m rs. 
Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 

ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 

unique plan for a girl’s education. 

C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16, 1908. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high schoo - 
uates and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick fneetam, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey. 
=. Steam and electricity. Location healthful an 

autiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


Howard Seminary 


For Cirls and Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory 
and Special Courses. Art and music studios. Large en- 
dowments make low terms. #350 to #400 Famous 
for the earnestness and efficiency of its teachers. For 
Catalogue address 

Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
Endowed, limited school for boys overten. Founded 


Gymnasium. Out-of-door svorts. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 





MAS6SACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location. Labora 
tories. New gymnasium. Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, 
with many carefully executed full-page illustratiuns, 
sent free on request 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Ail denomfhations, Endowed, 
jenom: ons. owed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
boys and girls. Ideal combination of school and home 
life. ayear. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal, 
Providence, R. L 


ago; but open to 








NEW YORK 
NEw YORE, NEw YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparato: 
For Girls. Courses Large recreation prounde 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 








NEw YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 
Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar. Welles- 
ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. 








MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 

Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 

cost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 

ulars address R. 8. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNAYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYL i} 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 






Civil Engineering, Cher istry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavairy. 
“4 Military School of the best type 

every respect.” —W AR DEPT. 
_ Catalog .es of 
Col. Cnas, E. Evatt, President, 








TENNESSEE 





TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 


Ward Seminary "e\o18'38 


38th yr., Sept. 24. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocutio 
College ; home inti ; mild, equable climate. 








preperat) 2 oF 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEw HAMPSHIRE EX8TER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 


ass er will open on Wednesday, September 16, 1903. 


gue, with 7 phiet of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, he 
ETER, New Hampsbire. 








1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. $500. Neo extras. For ne book address 
H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth yom Special attention given to the foun- 
dations of scholarship. Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young oe. 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Whi! 


A superior preparatory school for boys. 
J. H. PILL@BURY, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 
Tuition, £1,000. The Cambridge School 
ARTHUE GILMAN, A.M, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 











offers to young men 
and women a sym- 


metrical education pre- 

paratory to college, busi- 

ness or life. Unusual ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 

Courses. Ideal location, superior buildings, 

efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 

because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A, M., Principal. 
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Lixgs VERMONT BETTER Every YeaR.—“I 
like Vermont better every year,” says Justice 
Brewer, a summer visitor there for many years. 
‘Thousands of others are of the same mind. Vermont 
fas no equal as a delightful, healthful vacation sec- 


tion, and a half hour’s study of “Summer Homes,” 


126 pages, illustrated, will make you think so, too, 
and wish to go there. Copy for four-ceat stamp 
enclosed to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


COMMENTING upon heirlooms in which family 
pride has an important bearing, costly paintings, 
fine furniture, silver, laces, etc., fine china and glass 
are now important factors in the modern home. 
Table services or single dozens of fine plates are 
made to order with the monogram or initial letter 
on the face of the ware, and (indelibly) on the back 
are the name and date of the anniversary it com- 
memorates, constituting an heirloom to be treas- 
ured by succeeding generations. Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton’s art gallery attracts connoisseurs in 
Ceramics. 





OCEAN PARK ASSEMBLY AND SUMMER SCHOOL, 
JULY 24 TO SEPT. 1, INCLUSIVE.—The annual 
Ocean Park Assembly and Summer School takes 
place July 24 to Sept. 1, inclusive. The usual 
forms of religious entertainment and the same Sum- 
mer School season as in previous years will be car- 
ried out. Round trip tickets at reduced rates, good 
going on above dates and returning July 26 to 
Sept. 2, inclusive, will be on sale at this station and 
principal stations on the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
For time of trains and list of stations, see Boston 
& Maine posters. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK Tours.—Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb Co. announce two very attractive tours, 
leaving Boston July 31 and Aug. 14 for the Yel- 
lowstone Park. These parties make a daylight ride 
to Buffalo, from that point they go via the Great 
Lakes to Duluth, thence to the Park. A full week 
‘will be spent in making the tour through the Park 
and the return trip will be made via Utah and Colo- 
rado, with stops at Butte, Salt Lake City, Colorado 
Springs and Denver, Sidé trips will also be made 
to Pike’s Peak and Cripple Creek. On the same 
dates there will be parties to the Yellowstone via 
the same route, returning direct via Minneapolis. 
On Aug. 12 another party will leave for a very 
complete round of travel, going via the Yellowstone 
Park and the Pacific Northwest, including the 
Pacific Coast from Victoria to San Viego, a side 
trip through the Yosemite Valley, and returning 
wia the Sante Fé Route and the Grand Cafion. A 
very attractive circular describing all of these tours 
will be furnished on application, either in person or 
by mail, by Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 305 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 

8. 
quan aR Oe yh, wong pe om pt pte want 
ny find that they are not so well off as they thought 
and that they are easily enervated and depressed by the 
heat. What they need is the tonic effect of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the blood, promotes 
roreene cep, overcomes that tired feeling, creates 
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EDITORIAL: 
Church Attendance in London 141 
Event and Comment 142 
Our Part in Church Union 145 
New Pope, Old Papacy 145 
Persistent Foes 145 
In Brief 146 
About Ourselves 146 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The New England Country Home. I.0.Rankin 147 
The New Negro. By One of Them 148 
Hewers of Wood. V., VI. Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot and Rev. I. 0. Rankin 150 
The Proposed Tripartite Union. Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, D. D. 152 
The Habit of Holiness. R. E. Speer 153 


On a House Boat in Kashmir. W.F. Whittemore 155 
Hawaii’s Forward Step. Rev. Doremus Scudder 163 
HOME: 


Poems by Henley 159 
Paragraphs 159 
The Stuff of the Republic. Loulse Manning 
Hodgkins 159 
The Household Aid Company 159 
A Girl’s Best Quality—selection 160 
Tangles 160 
FOR THE CHILDREN: 
Who Cares—selected poem 161 
Jack—the Tame Woodchuck. Rev. George H. 
Woodward 161 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Aug. 9 162 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Aug. 9-15 166 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 160 
THE DAILY PORTION—Aug. 2-8 165 
THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING—Topic for 
Aug. 2-8 169 
Editorial Comment 145 
LITERATURE 164 
Book Chat 165 
A BAY STATE BROADSIDE: 
The Summer Visitor in Pilgrim Land 168 
Shine and Shade in the Suffolk South 168 
A Berkshire Letter 168 


IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
A Notable Ministry for Southern Minnesota 162 
Accessions to Churches 170 


LETTERS: 
In and Around New York 167 
Summer in Chicago 167 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Russia’s Policy—sele ction 138 
An Admirable Home Week Proclamation 147 
Twelve Vital Questions with Frank Answers 
Thereto 149 
An Australian Letter 151 
The Revival of Emerson 154 
The Gospel’s Variety—selection 163 
Harvard Summer School of Theology 166 
Christian News from Everywhere 167 
Our Readers’ Forum 169 
Suggestive Sermon Topics 169 
Record of the Week 170 
There is But One Boston—selection 170 
A String of Stories 171 
Meetings and Events to Come 171 
Marriages and Deaths 171 
The Business and Financial Outlook 173 
A Word to Preachers—selection 174 


Foreign Missions and the American Churches 175 








A New Book 


THEISM 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE 


Professor of Philosophy in Boston 
University 


Price, $1.75 





GEORGE P. FISHER, Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Yale University, writes: 

“ Professor Bowne’s ‘ Theism’ is the result of 
a revision and extension of his previous work, 
‘The Philosophy of Theism,’ a work the un- 
usual merits of which were discovered by all 
readers competent to appreciate them. These 
merits are augmented in the new volume, 
which presents in a condensed but lucid form 
the mature thoughts of an able and learned 
philosophical scholar on the foundations of 
religious faith.” 





Copies of this book will be sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

















THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


Copyright 1902 Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. All rights reserved 


SUCCBEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Recerpts for subscriptions are indicated by me date of 
expiration on the address label. eee ee pocetes 
wanted a stamp must bee sent with the 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of dams ‘a oo address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In con 
with such an order all must paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1 berm yam 
Discounts according to amount 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cen TPinches agate line each in- 
READING NoT10&8, leaded nonpareil, "50 ‘conte I 
each insertion, net. _ 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
OAN BOARD OF 7 Commisstoumns POR FOREIGN 
ional House, Boston. Frank H. 
; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Agent. * Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL pons i da A 
Avt. and 22d gee S00 Ot, New Te 
paaee, | wh 


AMERI 
Wiest 
wi 





T= ee te oma eee ‘ourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second ew York. 
in the United 8S! listic and educational, at the 
and in ont eS Indians d Chinese. 
158 La Salle Stree 1c ponations may y be sent to Sither Yr 
above offices, or 
Ave, and Twenty: 8t., New York City. 


Allg tn butt {ding churches and parso BUILDING itev, Oharies 
churches and personages, Ke Char’ 
td. Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. 


Becretary Charies i. Hope , Treasurer, ‘108 
Eaot 22 Bt. New Fe Rev. 0. H. Taintor, 151 


hi ‘ti; Rev. @. A. i 
Batis, Hike ove HOw” Witt 
¥. M. 0. A. opuiidings Sah cisco, Gale Field Seere- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIRTY (incl 
former New West Education Commission). Boho aeentns 


for students for the min 
tional rms nal Coll and Aeasen es in seventeen me 
[) schools in U Ed. 


oe Tead Sateenes 4% * 8. F. Wilkins. 
Treasurer. Olfices 612, 613 ngregational House, Bos: 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL Sumy SCHOOL AND Pus- 
LISHING SOCIETY tional House, Boston. Wil- 
Scott, D. D.," dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary an’ Treasurer. 
Lg! Pevgriment, which is in charge of the 
a school missionari he 
e 


of he Missi = Depar mont algo oe sae 
thato the onary en 
it makes | annual ap’ prooriations. Ord ‘books and 


bscriptions for period 
cast should be sent to ‘ihe Business Manager, J. H. 
d from west- 





Towusbu , at Boston, an the interior an 
ern sta’ tates to th Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 5 
THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
‘under D e Trustees of the National 
Sounell Aids and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Cha Rev. H. 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Re m. A. Rice, D. D., 
nal Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., vow 
r, Rev. Bamuol B. Forbes, 206 W 


Yor 
field ‘Ave. Hartford . Ot. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, masrngenees 
1828. Presiden Rev. —— McKenzie, D 5 
; 
bo: Room 601 Co tiona) House, nm 
r b6 - rational seciet devoted t to the material, 


and su rted mainly by the churches of New England. 

equ H should be made payable to the Bosto n Seaman’s 
Friend Larne. OF Contribu' from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
resented in Massachusetts (and Massachuse 
only} by th ~ py nt yo Paps tgp 8o- 


OIRTY 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General ae 
on. pasters 


BOARD OF Mavierens at AID, Boston, ys Be- 
bw ig solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Boars, ullding 4 Apply tor aid to 

EB. ‘Palmer, 60d Congregational H 


THE bag Onvnow a 10m" of Boston 
and view ., bject is the estab- 
lishment and cupport of Lary yp onal 
Churches and es pmo Schools in mn and its suburbs. 

E. Cobb, George H. 


Henry Pres.; O. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; 
Flint) Sec., 101 "Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
Woman's BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, 9 20s, Conerem. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 
Woman's HoME MIS810NARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
House. Miss Lizzie Treas- 


D. White 
arer; L. Home tary. 


enue wane Saapan’s FRIEND Soorrnty of Bos- 
con, Comeeey ce ty ay Friend mad Society). 


br? Bh ee es President, Mrs. 

Soren, 19 y dreenville ost. Roxbury, Mass, 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge pwr 8. iets, ch 
Ven Bighians buses, Bates, 3 Mass. 


Affiliated Societies} 
Evangelical Christian literature in 160 languages 


teal literature in 155 languages at 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Wanted. To rent or manage, with option of pur- 
chase, a farm all stocked, of 75 to 100 acres, in healthful 
locality in N. H. Mass. or southern Vt. Send full 
particulars to Lock Box 105, Guildbali, Vermont. 
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Religious Notices 


Fine for Summer Home. One and one-half sto’ 








ouse, 10 rooms; barn, one and one-fourth acre lan 
ecg A fruit, good water; ten minutes’ walk to church, 
Page 2m! and ecclesiastical notices, addresses ge ministers, hools, postoffive, electric cars; seven miles from 
etc., published under this at ten cents a line. Monadnock Muvuntain. For further particulars, address 
Walter M. Morse, Mariboro, N. H. 
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House, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
For Sale in East Northfield, Mass. A desirable 


vessels ; 


's Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


ested to be made direct to 
ARLES A. STODDARD, President. 








Rev. Dr. C# 
roo} ter, eight min 
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Beston or Chicago. 


piazzas and lawns, P rty will be 
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Church Attendance in London 


Thanks to the enterprise of the London 
Daily News, Christian people have just 
been put in possession ef the most valua- 
ble series of facta ever collated pertain- 
ing to churchgoing in a great city. Be- 
ginning Sunday, Nov. 30, 1902, this news- 
paper has been taking a census of the 
attendance in all places of worship, con- 
cluding its enumerations on Sunday, June 
21, of this year. No record was taken of 
special Sundays like Christmas and Eas- 
ter when congregations are always above 
the normal. It took 600 persons over six 
months to visit the 2,600 places of wor- 
ship and to make the record of the sepa- 
rate services from early morning until 
late at night, The result is a remarkably 
complete and accurate statement of the 
number of persons who on an averagé 
Sunday may be found worshiping God 
in his various temples. 

According to the census of 1901 the 
population of London is 4,536,541. Of 
these on a given Sunday the number of 
attendances upon church was found to be 
1,002,940, divided as follows: 








WOO IN ses cictesevarcotsscatecbecccccsseskts : 
Roman Catholic 93,572 
FR BEEFING ks vic crt ders ccdectesecosccccscosescess 62,990 


The census takers took special pains to 
discover to what extent an afternoon 
or evening congregation duplicates the 
morning gathering in the same place, and 
ascertained that out of every 100 present 
in the morning, 35 are likely to be at the 
second service, Deducting these faithful 
ones to whom Mr. Gladstone gave the 
interesting appellation “‘ twicers,” the fig- 
ures show that about 840,000 different 
persons were present at church at some 
time during the day. 

The figures thus sifted show that less 
than one in five of the total population 
of London is present at church on any 
ordinary Sunday, but this by no means 
is a fair representation of what may be 
considered the churchgoing population 
of London. There is never a Sunday 
when every one who would like to go 
to church or who is physically able to 
go is actually present. Moreover, there 
is the army of invalids, the infirm and 
aged, the inmates of institutions and 
homes, and infants and little children, 
all of whom are altogether out of the 
category of possible churchgoers. De- 
tained at home in their interest is an- 
other large company. Careful students 
of religious statistics estimate that the 
invalids, children, servants and others 
whose work prevents them from church 
attendance, constitute two-fifths of the 
population. Deducting this number from 
the total population of London—4 536,541 
—there would be left at least 2,700,000 




















persons who might be in church every 
Sunday. Instead we find only 850,000, 
leaving nearly 2,000,000 habitual non- 
churchgoers with apparently not a shadow 
of an excuse for their neglect. 

Or we may approach the figures from 
another angle, following Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll’s method. Hecalculates that every 
worshiper present on a single Sunday 
represents two others who are occa- 
sionally present or would like to be if 
they could, and who are connected with 
one branch or another of the church. 
So he multiplies the number of actual 
worshipers present, 850,000, by three and 
thus shows that the city has a church- 
going population of 2,500,000. From 
this he draws the conclusion that Lon- 
don is by far the most Christian city 
among the great capitals of the world. 

We confess that we do not share this 
optimistic conclusion. Compared with 
the only other full census ever taken— 
that of 1886—by the British Weekly, this 
census shows a decided falling off. The 
population has in these seventeen years 
increased by half a million, but the at- 
tendance has decreased between 100,000 
and 150,000. It is noticeable that while 
Nonconformists have held their own, 
the Anglican churches have lost nearly 
100,000. It seems to us that the showing 
proves that the church of Christ has as 
a whole hardly even been marking time. 
These last years have witnessed extraor- 
dinary efforts in almost every branch of 
the church to recruit their congregations 
and to make inroads upon the non-church- 
going population. At the opening of this 
century the Free churches united in a 
well planned and heroic effort to bring 
the gospel to outsiders. Yet despite all 
platform talk and all practical endeavor, 
fewer people relatively are going to 
church in London today than seventeen 
years ago. We must remember too that 
the English tradition has—certainly up 
to recent years at least—been particularly 
favorable to churchgoing. 

To find on the most favorable estimate 
that there are today in London probably 
2,000,000 people who apparently have 
no use for the churches is a startling 
fact. It need not fill one with despair, 
but it should incite to serious thought 
and greater energy. When half the pop- 
ulation of any English or American com- 
munity has not the slightest connection 
with or interest in the church, certainly 
its work can be looked upon as only just 
begun. We trust that London is excep- 
tional in this particular. We should be 
sorry to think that in the average Eog- 
lish or American community of say one 
thousand persons, four hundred of them 


were untouched by the gospel. Of course 
London gathers in all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, but if it is from the point 
of view of church attendance the most 
Christian city in the world, we wonder 
what the facts would reveal regarding 
New York, Chicago, Berlin or Paris. 

What kind of Christian agencies are 
succeeding according to this census in 
reaching the people in London? In the 
first place, wherever strong preachers can 
be heard the attendance mounts relatively 
high. AtSpurgeon’s Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, at St. James Hall, the seat of the 
Wesleyan West End Mission, at the Wes- 
leyan Mission in Bermondsey and at two 
or three other places there were assem- , 
blies aggregating over 3,000 persons, while 
the City Temple (Congregational), with a 
total of 7,008, is far and away ahead of 
every other church or mission. 

Another element in the success of the 
really successful churches is their minis- 
try in personal, practical ways, not only 
on Sunday but through the week, to those 
whom they would influence. One con- 
clusion which Dr. Nicoll draws from the 
census is that the poorer classes are not 
likely to be won by ordinary church 
methods. In his judgment they attend a 
hall more readily than a Gothic church, 
appreciate a right hearty service and 
demand strong preaching. 

Other interesting revelations of this 
census are the relatively small part that 
Roman Catholicism plays in London re- 
ligious life, the decline of the Established 
Church and its larger appeal to women 
than to men, the surprisingly disappoint- 
ing showing of the Salvation Army and 
the advantage of having a large staff of 
pastoral workers in connection with a 
specific church. To some of these points 
we may return later. Suffice it now to 
call attention chiefly to the central dis- 
closure of the census, namely, that from 
the most favorable point of view, in the 
greatest city of Christendom today 2,000,- 
000 persons are without any expressed 
interest in religious organizations. If 
they were in some distant island or in 
some newly exploited domain like Porto 
Rico, missionaries would quickly be dis- 
patched to them. But they are per- 
haps harder to reach than men not of 
Caucasian blood. Close to magnificent 
Christian temples and within earshot 
of some of the best preaching in the 
world, they heed not the gospel appeal. 
The problem before the dauntless Chris- 
tian workers of London may well arouse 
the sympathy of their brethren the world 
over and yet what is their problem but 
ours, only on a larger and more impress- 
ive scale ? 
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Event and Comment 


In two at least of our 
Theological Schools theological seminaries 
Y the number of students 
the last year was but a little larger than 
the number of professors and instructors. 
However small the attendance the pres- 
sure is strong on the trustees of the 
seminary to maintain a numerous fac- 
ulty, because the theological student 
needs to study a variety of subjects and 
to have a choice of many courses. The 
current expenses of Andover Seminary 
are over $30,000 per year besides its per- 
manent investment in land and build- 
ings, yet its output for the last two years 
has been only three graduates per year. 
A theological school connected with a 
university is able not only to offer many 
courses of study besides those taught by 
its own faculty, but its professors are 
able to do much valuable and demanded 
service for students who do not propose 
to enter the ministry. 


wiiidiiinlid In the Harvard Divin- 
wr iartard sna‘vais 147 School last. year 

forty students were 
enrolled, with about twenty others who 
were candidates for other graduate de- 
grees. During the first half of the year 
students in the Divinity School, in thirty- 
three cases, elected courses offered by 
instructors in other departments of the 
university. There were, also, 247 cases 
in which students in other departments, 
mostly undergraduates, elected courses 
offered by instructors in the Divinity 
School. This instruction amounted to 
about 700 hours per week. In Yale 
Divinity School, last year, 112 students 
were enrolled. The six regular profes- 
sors gave twenty-seven courses, with a 
total registration of 490 men. Twenty- 
three professors in the university taught 
students of the Divinity School in thirty- 
nine courses, with a total registration of 
178, and five instructors taught students 
in eight subjects with a registration of 
seventeen. These figures do not include 
instruction in elocution and music, which 
is almost a necessity for ministers, nor 
special lectures by representative men 
outside of the university. 


aise The figures given in the 
e Advantages §=two preceding para- 
Theological Schcor gtaphs tell their own 
story. They show thata 

divinity school connected with a univer- 
sity can secure for its students a range 
of instruction quite beyond the power of 
other theological schools to furnish. For 
example, a theological student often 
wishes to pursue special studies in Eng- 
lish literature, philosophy, history or 
other subjects not included in the curric- 
ulum of the seminary, but provided in 
variety in the university. On the other 
hand, the professors in the divinity school 
have opportunities to do large service in 
the religious training of many who are 
likely to be influential, educated laymen 
in the churches. The isolation of theo- 
logical instruction is done away with by 
making the divinity school a true depart- 
ment of the university. The ministers 
thus trained have more extensive knowl- 


edge of men, are in closer touch with 
present day life and have a better under- 
standing of social problems, while they 
are not less equipped in Biblical and theo- 
logical scholarship and the cultivation of 
the spiritual life than those who have 
been with a little company exclusively 
engaged in the same pursuits. 


Silver Bay at Lake 
George, hardly less 
than Northfield, is com- 
ing to be a summer religious center where 
meetings of moment go on almost con- 
tinuously through July and August. A 
conference recently in the public eye was 
that of the young women students. It 
was the eleventh annual session and the 
second at Silver Bay. This, more truly 
than the girls’ student conference at 
Northfield, represents the leading col- 
leges of the East, and being under the 
auspices of the American committee has 
an Official standing. No less than ninety 
colleges and schools sent delegates, aggre- 
gating in number 550. Vassar was in the 
lead with sixty-eight, while Wellesley, 
Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr 
were well represented. Bible study classes 
under the direction of Rev. J. T. Stone, 
D.D., Mr. H. W. Hicks and Miss Mary 
Blodgett, a Missionary Institute under 
the charge of Dr. Pauline Root, audito- 
rium meetings with such stirring speakers 
as Messrs. Floyd Tomkins, R. J. Camp- 
bell, R. E. Speer, John R. Mott, Bishop 
Thoburn, out-of-door vesper services of 
a tender personal character, combined to 
make a program of uncommon worth and 
impressiveness. For carrying on the 
work of the American committee which 
operates among women’s colleges the 
sum of $6,000 is pledged. This week the 
Interdenominational Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Conference is in session at Silver 
Bay, the outcome of which we shall re- 
port later. 


Silver Bay Young 
Woman's Conference 


When the First Church of 
enya Hawaii was organized in 

Park Street Church, Boston, 
in 1822, our National Home Missionary 
Society was not yet in existence. No one 
then thought that a body of Congrega- 
tional churches in those distant islands, 
while sons of those early missionaries 
were yet serving them as pastors, would 
join with churches of the United States 
in the work of home missions. The action 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
recorded on another page, forms a remark- 
able chapter in our denominational his- 
tory. That body recommends to the 
Hawaiian churches to make annual con- 
tributions to our national benevolent 
societies, to adopt the American Board 
as their channel for giving the gospel to 
the nations, and to become an auxiliary 
to the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. This is by no means the least 
important of the results of the Inter- 
national Council in Boston in 1899, in 
which the Hawaiian delegates took a 
prominent part. We confidently expect 
that these brethren who are now our fel- 
low-citizens will be a valued factor in the 
work of our denomination for our coun- 
try and for the world. Before this cen- 


tury ends Hawaii may become one of the 
strongholds of Congregationalism in char- 
acter, wealth and influence. The posi- 
tion of this part of American territory in 
the pathway of the commerce of the 
future gives it an opportunity hardly 
realized as yet, even by far-sighted states- 
men. This forward step is of large sig- 
nificance in unifying and strengthening 
American Congregationalism. 


Anything which 
A Boon to Missionaries tends to lessen the 
and Their Children 

strain on the per- 
sonal life of missionaries is to be wel- 
comed and encouraged. Most of them 
would say that their greatest trial arises 
from the necessity of sending their chil- 
dren home to be educated at the compar- 
atively early age of twelve or fourteen 
years. A way to obviate this sorrow to 
some degree has now been found through 
the establishment at Kodaikanal in South 
India of a school for the children of mis- 
sionaries. This is a mountain settlement 
7,000 feet high, where no less than 250: 
missionaries every summer spend their 
vacations. They have now devised a plan 
of opening a school there, and Mrs. M. L. 
Eddy, who has been a prominent mover 
in the undertaking, will be the admirable 
principal. The place is easily accessible 
to the thirty five Protestant missions in 
South India and workers in al] denomina- 
tions will avail themselves of its privi- 
leges. The property is to be in the name 
of the American Board, while the Board 
of the Reformed Church in America, 
whose Arcot Mission is in that region, 
co-operates in its support. When it is 
once under way the school is likely to be 
largely self-supporting. So, instead of 
being obliged to send their children to 
this country at an early age, a number of 
missionaries can see them several times 
@ year and enjoy with them the vacation 
months. 


isillihens tate A remarkable min- 
eens Semeceaess sling of politics, 
sei NCES ng ON commercialism and 
religion keeps the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines in a constant ferment. The 
revolt of the native clergy who did not 
belong to the monastic orders from the 
rule of the friars composing these orders, 
led by Aglipay, who constituted himself 
archbishop, for a short time was very 
popular. Aglipay was a native clergy- 
man who organized an army in Illicos 
and fought the Americans stubbornly. 
Then he surrendered and took the oath 
of allegiance to the United States. Next 
he proposed to the Protestant Evangeli- 
cal Union in Manila to bring all his con- 
stituency of native priests into the 
Protestant fold. While the Union was 
considering the proposition Aglipay or- 
ganized the National Filipino Church, 
denying allegiance to the pope, denounc- 
ing friars and declaring the Bible to be 
its standard of faith and conduct. He 
soon had hundreds of thousands of fol- 
lowers, including most of the native 
clergy. He now claims three millions. 
The movement has for several months 
absorbed the interest of a large part of 
the people, but there are signs that it is 
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already waning. Many of the clergy are 
believed to have made overtures already 
to Rome to return to it on condition of 
receiving full recognition as priests and 
having control of church property. They 
appear, with Aglipay himself, ready to 
unite with the church which will give 
them the best terms, and that means 
that in the end they will return to the 
Roman Church. Twenty-five priests re- 
cently seceded from Rome because a na- 
tive bishop was not appointed over them. 
They refused, however, to join with 
Aglipay, but continue to conduct Catho- 
lic services while refusing to submit to 
the Roman Catholic Church. This ap- 
pears to be a strike of the clergy for 
better terms, and to be a part of the 
temporary revolt from the church which 
will be settled in due time. Careful 
observers like Dr. Homer C. Stuntz and 
Rev. C. W. Briggs, who have studied the 
situation on the ground, believe the 
movement will bring many Filipinos 
within easier reach of the preachers of 
the gospel, and that in the end Protes- 
tantism will gain by it. 


A week’s program, 
beginning July 9, 
was arranged to com- 
memorate the com- 
pletion of 100 years’ history of this useful 
organization. There were meetings in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, in Exeter 
and Queen’s Halls and various other 
places in London. Thecentenary sermon 
was preached by Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton 
at Christ Church, of which Rev. F. B. 
Meyer is pastor, and was said to be one of 
his best efforts. American delegates, Dr. 
John Potts, Dr. A. F. Schauffler and Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, were warmly received, 
and their accounts of American methods 
created great interest. Mr. G. H. Archi- 
bald of Montreal, who has lectured con- 
siderably in New England on Sunday 
school work, was present and was ap- 
pointed by the union as a traveling 
lecturer for the next two years. Dis- 
tinguished Englishmen took part in the 
convention, including Archdeacon Sin- 
clair, who preached on the Sunday school 
at St. Paul’s, Lord Monkswell, Lord Kin- 
naird, Hon. Albert Spicer, Mr. F. F. 
Belsey, Dr. John Clifford and many 
others, some from the colonies and dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. A great 
meeting was held at the Mansion House, 
at which the lord mayor presided, and 
seventy London and provincial mayors, 
arrayed in their official trappings, sat 
on the platform. The usual topics and 
some unusual ones were discussed at the 
various meetings. We judge from reports 
that the attendance at some of them was 
somewhat disappointing, but that a gen- 
uine impulse was given to Sunday school 
work in England. The closing service 
was the Lord’s Supper at Spurgeon’s 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. We remember 
some years ago that the program of a 
world’s Sunday school convention, sent 
from England to the American commit- 
tee, included just such a closing service 
in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. A Baptist 
member of the committee protested 
against this vigorously, saying that it 
would be little less than an insult to 
Baptists, and that part was left out. 
Perhaps this celebration in this respect 


The Centenary of the 
London Sunday 
School Union 
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indicates encouraging progress toward 
Christian fellowship. 


Texas is as good a 
prec ha eras wo state as any in which 

to settle the question 
whether the labor organizations want 
order or disorder, whether they expect to 
govern the state—by violence, if neces- 
sary—or whether their members, like all 
other citizens, are subject to the common 
laws gnd under obligations to contribute 
to the common defense against disorder. 
The reported action of the labor unions 
declining to allow their members who are 
also members of the militia to take the 
oath of allegiance to the President and 
swear to support the Constitution brings 
the case to a point. According to the 
dispatches, the alternative has been pre- 
sented by the labor unions to their mem- 
bers who are members of the national 
guard to resign from one or the other; 
and they have almost without exception 
laid down their arms as defenders of 
order in the state. If the constitution 
of any society or union is superior to 
that of the state and nation, if the oath 
of any lesser organization prevents the 
taking of an oath to obey and defend the 
laws, then nothing stands in the way of 
an oligarchy composed of the members 
of such an organization except their lack 
of a majority or of power as a minority 
to enforce their will. Such a conception 
of the rights of any combination of citi- 
zens in placing themselves above the 
common law is a traitorous conception, 
and its success can only end in anarchy 
or the despotism of the strongest. What 
will public opinion in Texas do with so 
direct, widespread and insolent a chal- 
lenge? Nor is it in Texas and Indiana 
alone that this question emerges threaten- 


ingly. The national guard was hooted in 


Pittsburg the other day, and a prominent 
labor leader is reported to have said that 
members of the guard would be dropped 
as union men. ‘Good, true union men 
cannot be members of the national 
guard as well. Of course we cannot 
discharge a man for being a member of 
the guard, but we will find some way of 
getting rid of them.” 


ae sie! The same question arises 

le President an’ in Washington in a dif- 
the Bookbinders sa rent form in the case of 
Miller and the Government bookbinders. 
The labor union for reasons satisfactory 
to its members expelled Miller, who is 
foreman of the Government bindery, and 
then demanded that he should be dis- 
missed by the Government. He was dis- 
missed by the public printer and the 
President immediately ordered his rein- 
statement in a strong letter to Secretary 
Cortelyou, in which he said: 

There is no objection to the employees of 
the Government Printing Office constituting 
themselves into a body if they so desire, but 
no rules or resolutions of that union can be 
permitted to override the-laws of the United 
States, which it is my sworn duty to enforce. 
The union drew up an arraignment of 
Miller which they sent to the President, 
with a veiled demand that the reinstate- 
ment be withdrawn and a threat to strike, 
on the ground that its laws rendered it 
impossible for the members to work 
alongside a man who had been expelled, 
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This made the issue plain—did the Gov- 
ernment make rules for its bookbinders ? 
or did the bookbinders make rules for the 
Government? The President and Secre- 
tary Cortelyou have made it evident to 
the public and, we hope, to the men em- 
ployed in its bindery, also, that charges 
against a man in public employment are 
one thing, which when properly presented 
by responsible individuals must always 
have consideration, and that secret trials 
and judgments by an irresponsible organ- 
ization are another, which is quite out of 
the field of vision of a sworn officer of the 
common law. If the Government book- 
binders wish to make the question visible 
to every American and put themselves on 
trial before the whole people, their deci- 
sion to strike would accomplish that pur- 
pose with less embarrassment to the 
public than any other measure we can 
think of. 





pail . In a striking letter to the 

rofessor James Springfield Republican 
asa Prophet Prof. William James calls 
the outbreaks of the lynching spirit “a 
profound social disease, spreading now 
like forest fire and certain to become per- 
manently endemic in every corner of our 
country, North and South, unless heroic 
remedies are swiftly adopted to check 
it.” He calls it an awakening of homi- 
cidal potentialities, which have with diffi- 
culty been kept under in the race but not 
eliminated: “It is where the impulse is 
collective, and the murder is regarded as 
a@ punitive or protective duty, that the 
peril to civilization is greatest.” The 
excitement of a man-hunt will cast all 
other excitements in the shade. He con- 
cludes : 

There is nothing now in sight to check the 
spread of an epidemic far more virulent than 
the cholera. The fact seems recognized that. 
local jaries will not indict or condemn ; 80 that 
unless special legislation ad hoc is speedily en- 
acted, and unless many “ leading citizens” are 
hung—nothing short of this will check the epi- 
demic in the slightest degree, and denuncia- 
tions from the press and pulpit only make it 
spread the faster—we shall have Negro burn- 
ing in a very few years on Cambridge Com- 
mon and the Boston Public Garden. 
Professor James recognizes the fact, too 
little understood, that this has ceased to 
be a parochial or even sectional question ; 
but has become a peril for the land at 
large. It calls for fearless thought and 
speech of lynching as murder. It calls, 
positively, for a revival of the law-abid- 
ing spirit and of justice, high-mindeduess 
and celerity in the processes of adminis- 
tering law. 


ee The conference of 
— erance the African Meth- 
on the Race Question odist Episcopal 
Church in session at Madison, Ga., 
adopted drastic and sarcastic resolu- 
tions in regard to the relations of the 
races and the condition of the Negro, 
North and South. It declared decisively 
for separation of the races. The best 
place for the Negro is in the South, 
was the burden of its thought. Inci- 
dentally it paid its compliments to that 
Presbyterian minister of Delaware whom 
his own presbytery let off so easily for 
his public declaration in favor of lynch- 
ing. The resolutions on this subject are 
thus worded: 


We commend the Southern white man 
because he refuses to let Negroes drink at. 
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his founts, eat in his cafés and sleep in his 
hotels, for the following reasons: 

It forces the Negro to build his own re- 
sorts, teaches him business and turns a flood 
of money to Negro vaults and bank accounts. 
It gives his boy and girl work, and establishes 
thrift, industry and economy. 

We find that wholesale butchery of Negroes 
has gained a stronghold in the North, where 
it is being incited and urged by some who 
claim heirship to the ministry and a place 
among God’s people. 

We believe, after carefully recalling facts, 
that the Negro is as safe in the South as in 
the North, or safer—safer, because he can 
earn a living in any avocation in the South 
that he possesses ability to do; safer, because 
no Southern preacher is on record as having 
pleaded to 3,000 people to burn a human being. 
These resolutions are the utterance of 
leaders of the Southern Negroes. There 
are no “wards of the nation” or “de- 
pendence of the races” in them. These 
leaders believe that _the Negro must 
stand alone; that he will have a better 
chance of learning to stand in proportion 
as he stands apart, and that, therefore, 
the policy of the Southern white is the 
best policy for the Southern Negroes. 
There can be no doubt about the mean- 
ing of this, and so far as it indicates a 
disposition to work out the race problem 
in a spirit of independence and self-reli- 
ance, it is encouraging. 


Rings and bosses are of 
this or that party, as the 
circumstances and conditions of the local- 
ity and the party majoritiesdetermine. In 
Missouri the ring was Democratic. When 
Mr. Folk was elected on the Democratic 
ticket to the office of circuit attorney the 
leaders of this ring had not taken the 
measure of the man. When he began 
his investigations and consequent indict- 
ments and exposures of his party asso- 
ciates they begged him by all the motives 
of gratitude and loyalty to stop and 
warned him that he was utterly ruining 
his chances of political preferment. He 
answered that his political preferment 
might take care of itself so long as he was 
able to carry on the duties of circuit at- 
torney successfully and in the interests of 
the people. He kept on investigating and 
indicting until, as the Philadelphia Led- 
ger facetiously suggests, ‘‘If Folk of Mis- 
souri keeps on, the next Democratic con- 
vention will have to be held in jail.” In 
the meantime his political future has 
taken care of itself. There is a popular 
demand which promises soon to become 
irresistible that he receive the next 
nomination for governor of Missouri. 
The Kansas City Times gives a list 
of seventy-nine rural newspapers which 
have demanded that he be made the 
party candidate. Timidity and subserv- 
ience of the kind which goes about the 
people’s work with deaf ears and blind 
eyes is not always the best policy even 
for personal advancement, 


Felk, of Missouri 


Dr. Wiley of the Department 
of Agriculture has been con- 
ducting experiments on the 
results of eating foods preserved by the 
addition of chemicals by feeding them to 
selected human subjects. Asa result he 
foreshadows a report which will show 
that such preservatives are dangerous 
to health, and will recommend a law 
requiring that their use should be plainly 
shown on the package in which the food 


Preservatives 
and Poisons 
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is packed. At the National Convention 
ef Pare Food Commissioners in St. Paul, 
Mr. R. N. Allen, who has been con- 
nected with these experiments, spoke in 
the same way, showing that there were 
$3,000,000,000 worth of food products 
manufactured in this country which 
should come under the police power of 
the state in order to preserve public 
health. The principle is simple. What 
hinders decay will retard digestion. A 
reply was made by a New Jersey manu- 
facturer, but it amounted only t¢é the 
assertion that it was impossible to get 
along without some preservative and that 
the manufacturers used the least objec- 
tionable and would gladly use still less 
objectionable means if it could be found. 
He emphasized the importance of the ques- 
tion by the assertion that seventy. five per 
cent. of the people of the Eastern states 
depend on manufactured food. If so, so 
much the more important is it that these 
people should be able to know exactly what 
they are eating. If we cannot dispense 
with preservatives, at least we should not 
be forced to ‘‘preserve” our stomachs 
without knowing the risk we run. Another 
phase of the same question receives im- 
portance from the many reported cases 
of poisoning by drinking soda water or 
eating ice cream at beach resorts near 
Boston. It is alleged that the materials 
and flavors used at these shore resorts 
by many dealers are poisonous, and that 
the condition of the fountains from 
which they are drawn is often such as to 
insure chemical compounds of the most 
deleterious sort. 


Mr. Holls was a law- 
yer whose specialty was 
international law. He represented his 
country as secretary of the American 
delegation to The Hague Peace Confer- 
ence and afterwards became a member of 
the International Court of The Hague, 
representing Siam. He was born a min- 
ister’s son and in Pennsylvania, but was 
educated in and did his life work from 
New York as acenter. Mr. Holls was 
President Roosevelt’s colleague on the 
National Civil Service Commission, one 
of the members of the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention, and declined the 
President’s nomination as umpire in 
the controversies between Germany and 
Great Britain and Venezuela. His knowl- 
edge of German and of international law 
and his work at The Hague brought him 
in contact with the monarchs and dip- 
lomats of the continent of Europe. It 
was he who was said to have declared that 
any interference in the matter of the 
Nicaragua Canal would be regarded by 
the United States as a cause for war—a 
declaration which created a profound sen- 
sation, but which Mr. Holls denied hav- 
ing used as in any sense the representa- 
tive of the United States Government. 
His literary work included a life of Francis 
Lieber, the history of The Hague Con- 
ference, and an edition of the letters of 
Emersonand Herman Grimm. His sudden 
death deprives the country of a leader of 
fine public spirit, great and disciplined 
powers and wide international influence. 


Frederick W. Hollis 


The ending of a conspicu- 
Cassius M. Clay 15 and stormy careercame 
in weakness of body, estrangement of 
friends and eclipseof mind when Cassius 
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M. Clay passed away. Born in Kentucky, 
the son of a wealthy planter and slave- 
helder, he graduated at Yale and before 
graduation had made his first anti-slavery 
speech. He returned to Kentucky and 
became a lawyer, a politician and a sol- 
dier. He served several terms in the 
legislature, violently opposed the annex- 
ation of Texas, but volunteered imme- 
diately on the declaration of war with 
Mexico. He began the publication of an 
anti-slavery newspaper in Louisville amid 
a storm of protest which compelled him 
to plate the door of the office with sheet 
iron to repel bullets. In his absence 
his enemies broke up the office and sent 
the presses to Cincinnati, where the pub- 
lication of the paper was continued. 
General Clay is said to have fought more 
duels and killed more men than any man 
of his time, and his favorite weapon was 
the bowie knife. A bully once laid in 
wait for him at a meeting and shot him. 
The wounded general had no weapon but 
a knife, with which he cut off his assail- 
ant’s nose and ears and nearly killed him, 
receiving many wounds himself from the 
hostile crowd. He drank little whisky 
and never touched tobacco. He was one 
of the founders of the Republican party. 
President I.inceln sent him as minister to 
Russia, where he had a good deal to do 
with the treaty ceding Alaska. He sup- 
ported his kinsman, Henry Clay, and 
Harrison, Taylor, Fremont, Lincoln, 
Greeley, Tilden and Blaine for the Presi- 
dency. His later years were clouded by 
quarrels with his family and a second 
marriage with an uneducated girl who 
was seventy years his junior, which 
was as picturesquely eccentric as any- 
thing in his life. 


King Edward’s tactful and 
conciliatory progress in Ire- 
land is bearing good fruit. 
Dublin gave him a popular welcome 
which more than made up for the official 
slight of the city corporation. The king 
showed his interest by visiting the poorer 
parts of the city; he turned the threat- 
ened interruption of Pope Leo’s death 
into a means of showing sympathy by 
cordial public appreciation of the dead. 
He made a visit to the Roman Catholic 
college for the education of young men 
for the priesthood at Maynooth, where 
he was received by the archbishops and 
bishops and made a cordial reply to their 
address of welcome. The country people 
flocked to see his train pass by and 
greeted him in crowds at the stations. 
The king and queen reviewed thousands 
of school children in Pronix Park. On 
leaving, the king sent $5,000 for the poor of 
Dublin and left a message for the Irish 
people expressing deep appreciation of 
the loyalty and affection with which he 
and the queen had been surrounded in 
Dublin and wishes for blessings com- 
mensurate with the warmth of the peo- 
ple’s hearts. The visit was unmarred by 
accident or disagreeable incident, and will 
help greatly the effect upon Irish senti- 
ment of the land law, which is passing 
through its final stages in the House of 
Lords. 


Kiog Edward 
in Ireland 
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that $200,000 were spent in the purchase of 
votes for the establishment of the monopoly 
which now holds the streets of the city. 





Our Part in Church Union 


The earlier part of the last century 
was notable in this country for the multi- 
plication of religious sects. Protestant 
Christians magnified their differences 
and separated into small groups to main- 
tain them. The Methodist Church be- 
came divided into some seventeen inde- 
pendent organizations, the Presbyterians 
into twelve, and the sects altogether num- 
bered about 143. In the last three dec- 
ades Christian unity came to be a popular 
theme of discussion, though with no 
marked result in reducing the number of 
organizations. The time is at hand for 
the fruits of that discussion to be real- 
ized through the union of ecclesiastical 
bodies that are alike in belief and gov- 
ernment, 

The majority of Congregationalists 
probably do not understand the part 
which they are called on to take in this 
great movement for the reunion of the 
churches which are the body of Christ. 
No Christians have opportunities to doa 
greater practical service than we in this 
movement. In this country, at any rate, 
it cannot be promoted in the direction of 
centralizing power in prelates or priests. 
Union must come through the voluntary 
approach of free churches to one another 
because of the growing sense of brother- 
hood. It is through fellowship rather 
than by authority that disciples of Christ 
realize their oneness. 

Congregationalists were among the first 
to affirm their part in the new movement 
looking toward organic union. When 
the National Council was organized, it 
adopted a Declaration of Unity, saying, 
“We desire and propose to co-operate 
with all the churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and affirming the liberty of our 
churches “as affording the ground and 
hope of a more visible unity in time to 
come.” It has kept prominently before 
the denomination that its mission is to 
promote that visible unity. For the last 
fourteen years it has had a committee 
actively engaged in this work. This com- 
mittee has taken steps to invite union 
with Free Baptists and with the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian” denominations. These efforts thus 
far have failed, but they have not been in 
vain. They have witnessed to our sense 
of our mission. 

The first practical steps taken toward 
union will naturally be taken by churches 
whose forms of government are substan- 
tially the same. Those denominations 
whose churches retain in themselves the 
greatest liberty will find it easiest to 
unite, and these are congregational. Ac- 
cording to the last United States census 
of religious bodies the members of Prot- 
estant Christian churches which have 
substantially the Congregational polity 
number five and a half millions, while 
those episcopally governed are about five 
and a quarter millions and those presby- 
terially governed are three millions, Our 
part, then, in bringing together the great 
Christian brotherhood is of the greatest 
importance, for we are the oldest of 
the denominations congregationally gov- 
erned, we have been first among them to 


urge the importance of visible unity as 
witnessing to the world the brotherhood 
of Christians, and we have professed our 
desire and purpose to accomplish it. 

The immediate work before us is pre- 
sented by Dr. Gladden on another page. 
It is not a new proposition. As long ago 
as 1889 our National Council was in- 
formed that the Methodist Protestant 
denomination “bad expressed through 
many of its leading representatives a 
desire to come into closer fellowship 
with the churches of the Congregational 
order.” In 1898 the council instructed 
its committee on federation and unity 
“*to make proper overtures to the Meth- 
odist Protestant churches, not only for 
the purpose of closer federation, but with 
a view to organic union.” The United 
Brethren, who have awakened to a desire 
to come into this union, are by their his- 
tory, faith and works as well fitted for it 
as the Methodist Protestants. 

What will Co ists do to pro- 
mote this proposed union? Wecallespe- 
cial attention to what Dr. Gladden says, 
that in such a democracy as ours the deci- 
sion rests with our church members as a 
whole and that they need to be fully in- 
formed if public sentiment is to be roused 
and if anything is to be accomplished at 
the next general meetings of these de- 
nominations. If any valuable result fol- 
lows, it will not be merely by informal 
votes, the adoption of acommon name and 
stated union meetings of representatives 
of all these bodies. It will mean union 
in work through our benevolent societies, 
mutual interest in promoting the welfare 
of the local churches of each denomina- 
tion, knowledge of each other’s history 
and present affairs, an intelligent and ac- 
tive sympathy, making all these churches 
into one body. 

A definite proposition is before our 
churches. It may have great influence 
on the growth of Congregationalism. 
It ought to be presented to every local 
church and prayerfully considered by it. 
It is desirable that each church should by 
vote express its judgment as to the de- 
sirability and practicabilityof this union, 
It is our earnest hope that it may be ac- 
complished. 





New Pope, Old Papacy 


The papacy is always spectacular. It 
knows how to take advantage of every 
opportunity to bring itself to public 
notice. It has been unusually fortunate 
in the great age, unblemished character 
and amiable spirit of Leo XIII. His 
courageous fight for life held the atten- 
tion and awakened the sympathy of the 
world and brought out utterances from 
many non Roman quarters. The pictur- 
esque traditions which surround the fu- 
neral of a pope and the election of his suc- 
cessor, the official pronouncement of 
death, the lying in state, the walling up 
of the place of election and the recogni- 
tion of a theory of democracy which 
might call any man to the papal chair— 
all these will be made the most of to 
hold the attention of the world. 

With all this we have no legitimate 
quarrel. The rulers of the Roman Church 
believe that they have a claim on the 
allegiance of all mep, and we must 
expect them to assert and enforce it by 
every means of glamour, splendor and 
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advertisement which they can control. 
But it may be well just now, while pub- 
lic interest and curiosity are centered on 
the doings of the cardinals, to remind the 
thoughtless that in the Roman Catholic 
world the papacy is everything and the 
individual pope has little room for self- 
assertion and none for essential change. 
He may be learned, kindly, estimable, as 
Leo was, but he cannot alter the fixed 
principles of life which have made the 
papacy what it is. “Im our day,” says 
the Lendon Spectator, “even a great 
pope must always be a Gulliver tied down 
by a thousand scarcely visible threads.” 
We shall see a new man on the throne ; 
but in essentials there can be no new 
policy. 

The call to surrender the conscience 
to the authority of men, to accept a fixed 
dogmatic scheme of thought, to abjure 
the freedom wherewith Christ has made 
us free, to enslave ourselves to ancient 
restrictions and traditions, to put a thou- 
sand mediators in the place of Christ, to 
indorse the never withdrawn or apolo- 
gized-for principles of control of opinion 
through the secular arm which resulted 
in the inquisition and St. Bartholomew 
—this is still the claim and the call of 
the papal church. We have much to 
learn from it. As Free Churchmen we 
are at liberty to use what elements of its 
practical administration we will. But 
fer itself it has no thought of us except 
as rebels who must be won and it will 
offer no terms but unconditional sur- 
render. 

We often have to give thanks for the 
practical inconsistencies of good men ; 
and we do so heartily for the change of 
attitude which has made our relations 
with our fellow Americans, who are of 
the flock of the pope, so cordial and help- 
ful when we meet on common ground. 
The Roman Catholics of the United 
States are not usually persecutors even 
in thought or wish, as many of the 
Roman Catholics of Peru and Colom- 
bia are. But the theory of the pa- 
pacy has not been changed. Whether 
we have a liberal pope in the Vatican, 
or a reactionary pope, either will be 
bound by precedents and hampered by 
a bureaucratic system which he cannot 
change. In the words of Dillinger which 
we quoted not long ago, there may be 
@ new pope, but there is the old papacy, 
for which the claim of infallibility has 
made the acknowledgment of error in 
the past or the discovery of saving truth 
outside its bounds a sin against the 
Holy Spirit. 





Persistent Foes 


Behind the masks and shadows of all 
ages stand constant enemies of the soul, 
intimate heart temptations which every 
man must face and overcome—selfish- 
ness, covetousness, pride and anger. 
These are sins of attitude toward God 
and toward the world. While life lasts 
they are not to be wholly shaken off. 
They are as elusive as the mist that folds 
about us, and as close at hand. 

Every one of these four deadly sins is 
the evil shadow of a good quality of soul. 
We have not only to defend ourselves 
bat to distinguish. There is a -self-love 
which is essential to our life. We are 
told to love our neighbor as ourself—not 
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better than ourself, which pressed too far 
would make our own individual contri- 
bution to the work of the world impossi- 
ble. How shall we love ourselves un- 
selfishly? By loving God with all our 
hearts and ourselves as the place of 
God’s indwelling, the instruments of 
God’s work. This is the experience and 
the attainment of the life that is hid 
with Christ in God, “I live, and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” When 
the center of our life is in its place with 
God we shall have a true perspective for 
the temptations of our human selfishness. 

Covetousness belongs with the narrow 
view and the false horizon. It isasifa 
man could see the ground but not the sky. 
‘We are not forbidden to delight in the 
beauty of earth’s foregrounds, so long as 
‘we consider them with reference to the 
great background and skyline of the 
loving will of God. While heavenly- 
mindedness destroys all covetous affec- 
tions, it heightens our enjoyment of 
every innocent earth-beauty and earth- 
delight. 

It is the downward look that ministers 
to pride. It is the upward look toward 
God that feeds humility and also dignity 
and self-respect, of which pride is the 
evil counterfeit. For pride is glorying in 
self, blind refusal of the facts of man’s 
littleness and sip, while true humility 
shows man his place of honor as a child 
of God, an instrument of the divine pur- 
pose in the progress of the world. 

Anger is one of the sudden sins, It is 
like the leap of the wild beast, which 
has us in its clutch before we recognize 
its presence. But there is a righteous 
anger which is never absent from a holy 
character and which often rose in the 
heart of Christ. It is difficult to be angry 
and sin not—we shall only learn to dis- 
tinguish between selfish and righteous 
anger as we keep ourselves wholly in 
the spirit and the mind of Christ, 





In Brief 


In New England the reunions of 0ld Home 
‘Week are in progress, and from personal and 
newspaper reports both hosts and visitors seem 
to be having a reminiscent and jolly time. 





If we would see ourselves as others see us— 
read the article by Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones giv- 
ing his impression of the condition of the 
American Protestant churches and their at- 
titude toward foreign missions. 





The corner in American cotton by which a 
few men appear to be making great fortunes 
is compelling the closing of mills in England 
alone which deprives of work and wages, in 
part or altogether, mere than a million people. 
The manipulation of the markets is far-reach- 
ing in its evil effects. 


Dr. E. W. Emerson says that his father, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, did not often attend 
church because he did not like sermons, 
though he enjoyed orations and addresses. 
If he were living now he would not have 
to travel far to attend churches in which he 
would hear the kind of public speeeh which 
he preferred. 








Poor Peter, king, by the grace of assassins, 
of Servia! It is now reported that a special- 
ist has examined his son and heir, who has 
been educated under the eye of the Russian 
government in St. Petersburg, and reports 
that he is a degenerate, Neither Rassia nor 
Servia wants another Milan or Alexander on 
the uneasy Servian throne. 
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More than two-thirds of the counties in 
Texas have been carried for prohibition in 
the recent elections, and the prospect is good 
for outlawing liquor selling throughout the 
state. This is the kind of prohibition that is 
most effective, where the people express their 
will for their own communities, and accept 
the responsibilities for enforcing their laws. 


Trouble in Panama, with arbitrary arrests 
and the promise of the reasons tomorrow ; hard 
fighting between the Government trocps and 
rebels at Cuidad Bolivar in Venezuela—how 
natural and Spanish-American it all sounds! 
But in Venezuela this time they seem actually 
to have fought to kill. And the release of 
seized American vessels in the Orinoco by an 
American war vessel—how natural that is, too! 


A confession and a conviction clear the air 
in the Alabama peonage cases. The prisoner 
whose mistrial called out the severe arraign- 
ment of the jury by the presiding judge, as 
we recounted last week, has put in a plea of 
guilty. In another case the accused has been 
convicted and fined, and the convicting jury 
received the thanks of the judge. We take 
off our hats to Judge Jones and think better 
of the possibilities of the Negro in Alabama. 


Captain Hemphill and his men have proved 
that the Kearsarge is a true brother of the 
famous Oregon by their speedy trip across 
the Atlantic without an accident and all pre- 
pared for duty. We congratulate them that 
their duties on this side will be in peril of 
bright eyes at Bar Harbor and flattery of 
admiring tongues and not of grim war. And 
we do not believe they will find their welcome 
in Maine less attractive than that of the Ger- 
man emperor at Kiel or the British king at 
Portsmouth. 








The police seizure of gambling apparatus at 
Revere Beach on a recent Sunday gave op- 
portunity for the study of its mechanism. It 
showed that the dealer had the game entirely 
in his own hands and could win as he pleused. 
“ As usual,” said an expert who studied these 
“tools of trade,” “the suckers would be at 
the mercy of the sharpers. It only proves the 
truth of the rule that there is no such thing as 
an honest gambling game possible.” But the 
“suckers” will still bite and the gamblers 
make money, because they bank upon fools. 


It is good news that after two long, weari- 
some months as a patient in Lakeside Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland, Prof. George Adam Smith of 
Glasgow has recovered sufficiently from his 
siege with typhoid fever to leave there last 
week. He and his wife spent Sunday at East 
Northfield, Mass., as guests of Mrs. Moody, 
and will soon return to Scotland, sailing from 
New York. It is a serious personal disap- 
pointment to him to be compelled to give up 
his unfulfilled lecture engagements, but he 
will be obliged to give the next few weeks to 
entire rest. 





Send to Sec. Asher Anderson, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, for copies of the pro- 
posals for the union of the three denomina- 
tions and of the letter to the ehurches of 
which Dr. Gladden writes on another page 
of this issue of The Congregationalist. He 
is himself carrying out his suggestions in a 
practical way. On a recent Sunday evening 
he preached at the United Brethren Church in 
Columbus, and next winter he will give a 
course of lectures at their theological seminary 
in Dayton. There is talk, too, of a joint meet- 
ing of the local Columbus conferences. The 
test of this proposal for union will come in 
its applicability to local fields and we shall 
be glad to hear of further endeavors in this 
direction. 


Dr. William Hayes Ward has made a fine 
translation of the late Pope Leo’s poetical last 
prayer. It expresses the reverence and piety 
of his soul in lofty and dignified verse. But 
the gratitude for salvation is entirely ren- 
dered to the Virgin Mary. 
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That I may see thy face, Heaven’s Queen, whose 
Mother love 
Has brought me home above. 


To thee, saved through the tangles of a perilous 
way, 

T lift my grateful lay. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that a celibate 
priesthood cannot get along without a femi- 
nine object of deyotion, but it seems strange 
to have a Christian offer prayer in view of the 
end of life without the least mention of the 
name of Christ. 





The race war in Evansville has been almost 
duplicated at Danville, Ill. Here, too, the 
trouble had long been brewing and was 
brought on by a “bad nigger” who shot a 
citizen. Troops were called in and the jail is 
guarded against the would-be murderers. 
From Liberty County, Ga., a mob followed 
a Negro across seven counties, strung him to 
a tree and riddled him with bullets—only to 
find after he was dead that they had murdered 
the wrong man after all. The right man 
has been arrested elsewhere and will be also 
murdered if the returning crowd can get hold 
of him. In McKeesport, Pa., a. fight with 
clubs and revolvers between union and non- 
union workmen, owing chiefly to bad marks- 
manship, did not result in any actual murder. 
The chief difference and advantage of this 
sort of thing over an actual state of civil war is 
that the country will have no pensions to pay 
to the wounded survivors. 





About Ourselves 


Though August is considered the most stag- 
nant month of the year from the point of view 
of Christian activity, our Christian World 
issue this week can hardly be termed dull. 
It is an all-around-the-horizon issue. We 
have the latest tidings from the Sandwich 
Islands through Dr. Doremus Scudder, who 
is entering so valiantly upon his work there. 
Mr. Whittemore, formerly the publisher of 
this paper and a member of the recent Ameri- 
can Board Deputation to India, describes 
with the aid of photographs taken by himself 
the charms of life on a house boat in Kashmir. 
The recent census in London of church atten- 
dance is analyzed editorially and some con- 
clusions are drawn therefrom. The article 
on the new Negro by one who belongs to the 
race is a strong contribution to the discussion 
of the great problem of which it treats. Dr. 
Gladden’s plea in behalf of a union of Congre- 
gationalist, Methodist Protestant and United 
Brethren forces comes with the weight of a 
man who all his ministerial life long has been 
advocating Christian unity. Mr. Speer’s ar- 
ticle on The Habit of Holiness moves on his 
customary high spiritual plane. Coming to 
summer events in the vicinity of Boston, we 
have excellent descriptions of the series of 
Emerson meetings and of the Harvard sum- 
mer school. We doubt if any one can put this 
paper down without feeling that its perusal 
has been well worth his while. 

The following attractive articles will appear 
within the course of a few weeks in The Congre- 
gationalist : 

Public Schools of England, by Caroline Benedict 
Burrell. 

The Higher Education versus the Highest Edu- 
cation, by Heloise E. Hersey. 

Sabbath Day Posies and Noon House Fare, by 
Alice Morse Earle. 

The Confessions of a Golf Crank, by Rev. E. M. 
Noyes. 

A Letter to a College Student, by Henry van 
Dyke, D. D. 

Our Inland Empire—an illustrated article on 
Alaska. 

The Gentle Art of Angling, by Rev. 0. S. Davis. 

Some Children | Have Met, by Frederick B. 
Wright. 

‘* Limericks,’’ by William Byron Forbush, Ph. D. 

Public School Leadership, by A. E. Winship, 
Litt. D. 

** What Shall We Do With Miracles? ’’ by Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne. 
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An Admirable Home Week Proclamation } 


Governor Bachelder to the Absent Sons and Daughters of New Hampshire: 


Congratulating the sons and daughters of New Hampshire upon their achievements at home and abroad, and desiring | 
to strengthen the ties that bind them to each other and the state, I do, with the advice and consent of the council and in | 
the name of the State of New Hampshire, invite all former residents to visit the state during Old Home Week, Aug. 15-21° 
and revive memories of youthful days. The scenes of youth, althongh marvelously changed, will interest you. The brambly 
pastures where, perchance, as a barefoot boy a half century ago you went for the cows at night; the old mill pond where 
you fished and the streams where you swam; the bench in the old schoolhouse where you sat; the site of the old orchard 
and the well with its old oaken bucket; the old church on the hill—quaint and of sacred memory; the old cemetery where 
hearts will be saddened and tears unbidden flow; all will recall days of yora and inspire nobler thoughts. We will welcome 
you with bonfires on the heights, flashing from hill to hill our great joy at your return. Those of us who remain 
will greet you around the hearthstone with old-time cordiality, and we will assemble in more than 100 towns in true Old 
Home Week spirit to give you the glad hand. 











The New England Country Home 


The most peculiar and characteristic 
of American institutions is the farmer’s 
home, built at some convenient site on 
the acres which he owns and works. It 
is not often beautiful, but within its 
walls much of the best of our national 
life has been trained and nurtured. With 
us, indeed, it is so much a matter of 
course that the farmer’s dwelling should 
be among the fields he tills that few real- 
ize how distinctively American the cus- 
tom is. We think of Old Home Week, 
and at once the mind forms a picture. 
We see the house under its spreading 
elms, an island in the green of its door- 
yard where the lilacs and syringas grow. 
We let ourselves in at the highway gate 
and look for the beds of shrubs or hardy 
flowers, for the well, the shed with its 
milkpans drying in the sun, for all the 
evidences of busy and domestic life, ina 
home among the fields, linked only by the 
common highway to other homes scat- 
tered from end to end of the wide land 
we love. 

Almost from the first the country home 
became the satisfaction of that desire for 
individual land ownership which the old 
world had denied its children. Nosooner 
were the first perils of winter, of starva- 
tion, of the unknown mysteries of the 
wilderness, faced and mastered by the 
Pilgrims, than they began to scatter from 
their first close-built nest in Plymouth 
between the hilltop fort and the protect- 
ing bay. Boston grew up in the cow- 
pastures of a lonely farm in Shawmut, 
The raids of the Northern Indians, in- 
cited te murder by the colonial policy of 
France in Canada, could not scare the 
hardy settlers of the Connecticut Valley 


and the New Hampshire Grants from- 


their perilous farms. 

This feature of our life, which adds so 
much to the significance of Old Home 
Week, is one of ‘the surprises of the in- 
telligent foreigner who comes to study 
us. He finds a scattered and not a con- 
centrated life. He has not grasped the 
meaning of America if he has only seen 
the towns. Every farm is the seat of a 
home, a self-contained place of educa- 
tion. Individuality develops in these 
scattered dwellings without the need or 
hindrance of constantly rubbing elbows 
with its neighbors. ‘ 


Reflections on Old Home Week 
By Isaac OGDEN RANKIN 


Perhaps in some green land of rolling 
hills the traveler sees upon the highest 
ridge the white spire of a village church. 
But there is no village, only a store where 
the mail is handled and where most of 
the wants of simple life may be supplied ; 
the blacksmith’s forge, the wagonmaker’s 
shop, a few houses wide apart about the 
central green—no more! No tavern— 
indispensable center of the old world’s 
life; no manor house, lavish in expendi- 
ture with rents collected from the neigh- 
boring lands! It seems a life reduced to 
its lowest elements. It is seldom poetic 
or idyllic, but it is commonly sane and 
sound. 

Here, the observant traveler will say, 
is the secret of the American among the 
nations of the earth, the secret of his 
independent hardihood, his power of ini- 
tiative aud resourceful courage. If there 
has been a price to pay—the price of that 
seemingly unsocial reserve and awkward 
consciousness of self which often marks 
the country-bred American—it has not 
been too large a price for the practical 
and ideal qualities which it has brought 
our people. 

Exactly the opposite impression be- 
comes one of the surprises of the Ameri- 
can traveler abroad. Accustomed to see 
the homes of the people spread broadcast 
over the hills and valleys of the land, he 
finds them huddled in villages. The 
crowded squalor of many English and 
more German hamlets is a sad contrast to 
the broad green beauty of the land be. 
tween, unbroken by buildings, untenanted 
by human life. The old immemorial ne- 
cessity of defense against the robber and 
the slave catcher, the old dependence 
which thought subjection not too large a 
price to pay for security, have left their 
continuing mark upon theland. Themen 
go out to labor in the fields of others and 
come back to the narrow street and hud- 
dled cottages where the wives and chil- 
dren have been crowded all day long. 
The thoughtful traveler will meditate 
deeply on this difference between the scat- 
tered homes of America and the crowded 
hamlets of Europe, and will come back 
over the dividing sea to glory in the recol- 
lections and ideals which find expression 
in the return and celebrations of Old 
Home Week. 


We have our own types of town and 
village life, but they are founded still on 
the rock of freehold ownership. Men are 
not crowded cheek by jowl so that there 
is no longer room for friendly neighbor- 
ing of grass and trees, of birds that sing 
and the free airs that blow. Asthe years 
go on, village traditions ripen and gifts of 
children who have wandered far and 
made their mark add to the resources of 
education and social life. The quiet lives 
of the villagers conserve a wholesome 
spirit of optimism. On the surface of 
their life the passing fashions of the cities 
play, but deep-going changes come but 
slowly. Long may our villages take pride 
in their wandering sons as they return, 
in the traditions of their own fruitful 
past; even in the harmless prejudices 
and provincialisms which they sometimes 
cherish! 

To all these homes of village street and 
countryside the years bring gifts; but 
from them all they take continual and 
heavy tribute of young life. The spread 
of knowledge is but a wider advertise- 
ment of what to most young people 
seems a larger life. It is useless to ar- 
gue that the majority of all in business 
fail, and that most climbers stay on the 
lower rounds of the ladder of opportu- 
nity. We cannot bind all the young life 
to the farm, and we would not if we 
could. But every wise man rejoices that 
these farm homes, which have always 
been and, please God! shall always be, 
the strength and glory of America, are 
coming more and more into vital and easy 
touch with common life—that the mail 
carrier visits them and the electric car 
passes their near-by corner, or even stops. 
under the old trees at their door. 

Some of us will come back this summer 
to old scenes and memories sweet and 
dear. We shall make our pilgrimage to 
the door where vanished forms once came 
to welcome us, to the rocky pastures 
where we played as little children, the 
brook that was companion of our care- 
less hours, the fields of our work, the 
lanes and groves where we dreamed our 
dreams which life has so imperfectly em- 
bodied in experience. 

With larger knowledge and, let it be 
hoped, some share of the old childlike 
faith in God, we shall look back and un- 
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derstand the hard work of our mothers— 
too little rewarded even by our childish 
love, and the toil of our fathers which 
gained our living from the reluctant 
fields. Perhaps we shall try our skill at 
the tools by which their work for us and 
for the world was done, and think of our- 
selves with a befitting humility when we 
find our hands too soft to use them. 

We may look further back, beyond our 
own long vanished childhood with its un- 
forgotten faces, to the pioneers, the con- 
querors of the forest, the breakers of the 
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prairie sod, who toiled t» clear these 
fields and build for all successors these 
firm houses and far-stretching boundary 
walls. We shall remember the menace 
of the prowling savage which long hung 
over them and think of his red hands that 
gathered scalps; of the wild beasts of 
the forests, the cold of winter and the 
summer heats. We may rejoice with all 
our hearts in that vision of the splendid 
faith and courage of the founders of New 
England, the builders of new states, the 
pioneers of the West. 
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It is all one, this glorious wide land of 
ours—one home in which we hope that 
liberty and godliness may flourish while 
the world endures. Yet for each there 
is some joyfully remembered name that 
wakes a special singing thought of home 
—some quiet village by the riverside, 
some old house on its knoll close to the 
beaten road, but looking over its own 
fields to sunset and sunrising—to which 
the heart returns and the feet would 
gladly follow at the call of Old Home 
Week. 





The New Negro—His Ambitions, Beliefs and Hopes 


[ This article comes from one of the most 
highly respected younger Negroes of the 
South, who at our request withholds his 
name, in order that he may write more freely 
and frankly. It is one of the most direct and 
touching pleas for a chance for the black man 
in American life that has ever been made.— 
EDITORS. } 


The Negro question has been more 
frequently and fervently discussed than 
any other question in American history. 
Lately it has for some reason assumed 
unusual interest. It is suggestive to note 
the historical sequence of the points of 
view of this discussion. It was first taken 
up by the white man of the North ; and 
by it the Garrisons and Phillipses won 
lasting fame. Then it was taken up by 
the Southern white man, and the Gradys 
and Haygoods came to the front, proclaim- 
ing a newSouth. But now men are want- 
ing to know what the black man thinks 
of his own problem; this explains in 
part the phenomenal popularity of the 
speeches of a Booker Washington, or the 
articles of a William Du Bois. 

Each of these points of view has its 
own peculiar value. It is good to know 
what the Northern white man thinks ; 
for his pioneer service in this regard has 
been of incalculable value. It is better 
to know what the Southern white man 
thinks ; for there can be no solution of 
this problem without his consent. But 
mnay it not be best of all to know just 
what the black man himself thinks ; for, 
although a white man may stand in front 
of the door, it must be conceded that the 
Negro holds the key to the solution of the 
problem to which he gives rise. 

In view of this I have been asked by 
the editor to speak frankly of how this 
whole question looks from my point of 
view, and as I am not to sign my name 
to this article it may not be amiss to say 
who I am, that what is said may be the 
more intelligently interpreted. I am a 
Southerner to the manner born, and yield 
that monopoly to no man, no matter how 
white. I was born in the early years of 
freedom and may be classed as one of the 
new Negroes. My education began in the 
common schools of the South, was con- 
tinued in colleges planted here by New 
England beneficence (which was no mis- 
take), and also in a leading university 
of the East. I have kept my eyes open 
on this question, as I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe all sections of the coun- 
try. Iam now hard at work in the heart 
of the South, trying to help solve the very 
problem of which I write. 


By One of Them 


That there is a new Negro in the land 
all will admit. The old Negro is passing, 
and with him one of the most pictur- 
esque phases of American life. He, with 
stooped shoulders, bent knees and obse- 
quious manner, will soon be no more. A 
different sort of fellow takes his place. 
He is young and stalwart, ambitious and 
aggressive, assertive, and, sometimes, 
bumptious—he is on the stage. This is 
the man that makes a problem. What- 
ever that problem may be from other 
points of view, from his it is simply this: 
How can I get a man’s chance in Ameri- 
can life—an equal chance to be, to do and 
to have? Of this the new Negro dreams, 
for this he strives. 

From the hullabaloo raised over some 
matters exceeding small, it would seem 
that the Negro is asking for special privi- 
leges. But this isnot true. Heonly asks 
for a white man’s chance to measure up 
to a white man’s standard. He is doing 
something once thought impossible to 
him—thinking! He has reasoned that 
this is a democracy, and concludes that 
every American proposition should pro- 
ceed from the fundamental principle of 
‘equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none.” 

What, then, does he want? First of 
all, he pleads for an industrial democracy. 
I mean by this a chance to work at any- 
thing for which his talents fit him, and to 
receive the same pay as others for similar 
services. This is denied him all over the 
country, but, strange to say, has on the 
whole a juster recognition South in cer- 
tain things than in any other section. 
The right to work is sacred, and the 
wage of the laborer is his reward. The 
Negro cannot see why this does not apply 
to him ; and yet he rejoices that there is 
progress in this matter. 

He hates ignorance, and realizes that 
intelligence is the pedestal of democracy. 
He seeks the American right of light, 
and he is grateful for the Northern hand 
of philanthropy that has supplemented 
the perhaps necessarily meager advan- 
tages for education furnished by his own 
section. He is grateful for the opportu- 
nities given him in the common schools of 
the South; but in his gratitude fails to 
see any philanthropy in it, since it is his 
labor that helps pay the tax to support 
his schools. In fact, he has figured the 
whole thing out and discovered to his 
own surprise that he puts more money 
into the school fund of the South than he 
gets out! 

The new Negro believes in law and or- 


der. Accused of a crime, he claims the 
American right of a trial by jury. He 
feels grieved that in the last fifteen years 
two thousand of his race have been 
summarily hanged, shot or burned. He 
stands as no apologist for crime. Spe- 
cially is the crime committed by some 
vagabonds (white and black) against 
womanhood repugnant to him. Here 
is his position: If a man, white or black, 
lays unholy hands on a woman, white 
or black, let him die the death at the 
hands of the law and not of a mob. 
Mobocracy and democracy do not agree. 
I want to nail that lie that the Negro is 
characteristically a rapist or an abettor 
of such. 

Then, the Negro feels that it is unbe- 
coming to an American citizen not to be 
interested in the government. He wants 
to vote and be voted for, not only in 
Massachusetts but in Mississippi. He re- 
gards the ballot box the ark of the Amer- 
ican covenant. Though the cart that 
bears it totter, none may lay unholy 
hands upon it with impunity. He asks 
for no ignorant, no corrupt ballot. Put 
up any fair test—education, or property, 
or both—and apply it to black and white 
alike, and he will make no objection. In 
fact, it is what he seeks. And he cannot 
understand why the new white man, be- 
hind whom are so many centuries of cul- 
ture, desires to take through legislative 
device an unfair advantage of the Negro, 
behind whom there is so little—unless 
he regards the Negro as greatly his su- 
perior ! 

Finally, what does the new Negro want 
socially? That is the tender spot, es- 
pecially in the South. Now, frankly, 
what does the young Negro think about 
it? Does he desire so-called social equal- 
ity for himself? Noand yes! No, if you 
mean by this his intrusion into private 
circles where he is not wanted; no gen- 
tleman would do that. Yes, if you mean 
his desire for freedom to do as other peo- 
ple in matters of this sort—whether it be 
eating at a table, visiting a friend, sleep- 
ing in a hotel, riding in a car, attending 
a school, uniting with a church, going to 
a social or marrying. He wants to be let 
alone to do just like other people do. 
And pray why not? Some wild Indians 
recently dined with the President and 
nothing was thought of it; but when a 
civilized Negro did it, some of our South- 
ern friends acted like wild Indians. Their 
boasted superiority had been attacked, 
forsooth! , 

But that is not what our Southern 
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friends should fear most. Their own 
wise men are beginning to see that what 
is most to be feared is that moral equal- 
ity involved in the quest of the white 
libertine for his black paramour, by which 
some of the best blood of the South is 
mingled with that of the former slave. 

There, after all, is the real danger 
point in the whole situation. While the 
white South fights the ghost of social 
equality, the vampire of interracial con- 
cubinage fattens on their vitals. Let the 
ghost alone and shake off the viper. 
That is the way to save the South to 
purity. 

But in view of the historic facts of our 
national life, the Negro does not expect 
to see these things come about in a day. 
He is willing to labor and to wait. Bat 
naturally he wants to see some progress, 
and this, though not as he might hope, he 
is glad he doessee. Though a bit “ possu- 
mistic,” he is no pessimist. Notwith- 


standing he bears many things hard to 
endare, he has an abiding faith in the 
better element of the white American. 
Nor is he troubling himself overmuch 
over rights denied. He is trying to do 
his duty to others, whether they do theirs 
to him or not. He is trying to lift up his 
own people. He is teaching, preaching, 
getting, becoming. He recognizes in his 
people a peculiar opportunity. Bound 
by the providence of color to the most 
needy people on the continent, he recog- 
nizes his opportunity not unlike that of 
Moses. He has a natural constituency 
of nine millions who cry for help. In 
lifting that burden he will grow strong. 
Many are his sufferings. He suffers 
through the ignorance and degradation of 
his own people and through the prejudice 
and hate of othe:s—without are fightings, 
within are fears. The educated and re- 
fined Negro must wear the yoke made for 
the tough neck of his ox like brother, and 
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in a sense suffers vicariously for his peo- 
ple. Yet on the whole he does it with 
sanity and good cheer. In the darkest 
night of his storm he has not been with- 
out the star of hope, 

Above all, he believes in his people. 
He takes no stock, however, in a great 
past of his race. Races come to their 
zenith but once in their lifetime. If he 
has had a great past he has no future. 
The black is the baby race of the world 
and is yet in its swaddling clothes. The 
glory of antiquity is freely conceded to 
others, and the Saxon is acknowledged 
the monarch of the hour. But he lays 
claim to the future; he has no ancestry, 
but he means to become an ancestor. 
His hope is not in his descent, but in his 
ascent ; not in the setting but the rising 
sun. Behind him, as behind all peoples, 
he believes there is the Power not in the 
keeping of man, and his faith in that 
Power is his chief reliance, 





Twelve Vital Questions with Frank Answers Thereto 


What Rev. Dr. Robert F. Horton Thinks Touching looted Points in Theology 


On a recent Sunday evening Dr. Horton, the popular preacher at Hampstead, a charming residential suburb of London, made 
clear-cut and definite replies to certain questions which Mr. Robert Blatchford, the editor of the London Clarion, had asked his read- 
ers to put to the religious teachers in their respective localities. From Dr. Horton’s replies as given in full in the Christian Common- 


wealth we take what is printed below. 


1. Do you believe that Christ was God and 
the Son of God, or only a good man? 

I believe, as stated in the opening of the 
fourth gospel, that “the Word was made fiesh 
and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father), 
full of grace and truth,” 

2. Do yow believe that God is a person who 
interferes in human affairs? 

If by a person you understand that limit 
implied in our individual existence, then it 
would be rash to say that God is a person; 
but if you understand by the term all that 
makes our personality, our conscience, will, 
moral judgment, then God is of that the in- 
finite perfection. Interfering in human af- 
fairs? Yes, because if he did not, there 
would be no human affsirs in which to inter- 
fere, for “in him we live and move and have 
our being,” all things being controlled by the 
person we call God. 

3. Do you believe in direct answer to 
prayer ? 

Yes, for we have instances innumerable and 
proofs absolutely convincing that God does 
answer prayer. 

4. Do you believe that Christ perform ed 
miracles? 

Certainiy I do. Even Hume, the skeptic 
of the eighteenth eentury, followed by Hux- 
ley of the nineteenth, pointed out that there 


-is no intrinsic difficulty in believing in mira- 


cles—the question is one of evidence; if the 
evidence is strong enough, you are bound to 
believe in it. The grounds of my belief are 
the following : 

(1) The gospel narratives are proved to be 
genuine documents. 

(2) The miracles attributed to Christ are of 
a kind and order never attributed to men by 
supposition and legend. 

(3) Considering the whole nature of Christ 
at the time and since, we are bound to believe 
that such a person had miraculous power, and 
his personal history cannot be explained with- 
out it. 

5. Do you believe in the resurrection of 
the body? : 

Professor Myers of Cambridge has written 
a book, the argument of which is to show that 
we, as human personalities, survive death, 
the soul being an entity which assumes, in 


time and space, bodily form. When physical 
death takes place, the entity—the soul—is 
liberated, and forms in the environment in 
which it is another tody. I do not believe 
that the actual particles laid in the grave will 
be recovered, but that the living personality 
will survive the grave. 


of God, the Bible contains the ravings of Rab- 
shakeh, the prayer of Hezekiah, the words of 
Job’s foolish friends, the dismal pessimism of 
Ecclesiastes, and the glowing optimism of St. 
Paul 

10. Do you belitve that man was evolved 
from the lower forms of life, or created as 


6. Do you believe in hell as a world ors related in Genesis? 


place of punishment, or only a state of mind ? 

I believe that when physical life ceases, and 
our bodies are cold in death, we shall find our- 
selves still living, but in another atmosphere ; 
and that if a man be bad, full of malignant 
passions, selfish, cruel and debauched here, 
when the tie of the body is loosened and his 
spirit is in the world beyond, he will be in 
torment intolerable. 

7. Do you believe inthe trinity ? 

Refer to our Lord’s words, as reeorded in 
John 14: 16, 18, 20. Christ spoke seriously 
and simply in one breath about the Father, 
the Spirit and himself, using expressions not 
dividing but uniting thethree. In this sense 
and in the experience of living according to 
this faith, I believe in the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, knowing the Son by the Spirit 
and the Father by the Son. 

8. Do you believe in a devil? 

I answer, not in the semi-grotesque, mediz- 
val devil, in the mythological devil familiar 
throughout the great epic of Milton, but when 
I look at the language of Christ and his apos- 
tles I find something there spoken of in terms 
vague and terrific—a power in the world which 
blinds the eyes of men lest the glory of the gos- 
pel should shine into their hearts. Moral war- 
fare frequently seems to be a personal wrest- 
ling against a personal form. There is quite 
outside ourselves a force stalking through the 
world, like a lion seeking whom he may devour 
—a subtle power, impelling us to incredible 
and degrading deeds, and against this power 
we have to wrestle and fight, as did Pilgrim 
in the immortal dream. 

9. Do you believe the Bible contains the 
actual words of God, and nothing else? 

Certainly not; the Bible gives us the best 
and fullest knowledge of God which we pos- 
sess, and I feel compelled to believe that holy 
men wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit, and that the Scripture was given by 
the inspiration of God; but besides the words 


I believe that man was slowly evolved from 
lower forms, and that evolution is even now 
not complete; but I also believe he is being 
evolved into the likeness of the image of God. 
Men as individuals are in all degrees of evolu- 
tion. The image of God is what logicians 
used to call the final cause of man, the goal 
and purpose for which man began his adven- 
turous career. The goal explains the means, 
Man is here with his face towards the goal, 
and the goal is the measure of the stature of 
Christ. Evolution cannot explain causes, 
cannot explain life itself, but must draw on 
a region of truth beyond itself to explain its 
Own processes. 

11. Do you believe in the fall as related in 
the Bible? 

Yes, exactly as related—as an allegory, a 
parable in order to explain the mystery of 
moral and spiritual evil, remembering that 
Adam is but the Hebrew word for man, and 
Eve the Hebrew word for life. The story is 
the pictorial presentation of that alienation 
from God which is the constant experience of 
human life, caused by disobedience. We dis- 
obey and know it, reach out our hands, and 
in strange inflation of our little godless minds 
we set up ourselves, and by self-exaltation 
are ruined because we have left our God. The 
fall is strangely illustrated by the writings of 
atheists. 

12. Do you believe that Christ died to save 
men from hell or trom sin? 

Hell and sin are two words for the same 
thing. In the Bible sin and hell are not con- 
trasted, the whole stress being laid en “sin.” 
The point is that even here a man may verita- 
bly be in hell. To the victim of vice and 
wickedness, alienated from God, life is a per- 
petual inner torture, and Scripture teaches us 
that unless a man here eecapes this condition, 
when the body is released from the spirit and 
the spirit from the body, the spirit finds itself 
in hell, the gehenna of its own fire. 
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Hewers of Wood—a ‘Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


By 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Albert De Wette, Dunker preacher and 
farmer, makes plans of marriage for Hilda, 
his sister’s child, and John Bowman, the 
child of a neighbor. As they grow up Hilda 
becomes a light-hearted girl and John a too 
sober and exacting boy. Jack Clitheroe, a 
gay-hearted flirt and ne’er-do-weel, appears on 
the scene, and when Hilda and John Bowman 
quarrel at last teases Hilda into a promise 
that she will marry him if her uncle consents 
—well knowing that her uncle never will con- 
sent. Jack comes to ask for Hilda and a quar- 
rel results in which De Wette threatens Hilda. 
She elopes with Jack and they settle in Chi- 
cago, moving, after her child is born, to a cor- 
ner in Michigan where work is scarce and 
poverty increases. 


CHAPTER V. DE WETTE’S SEARCH 


The evening of Hilda’s elopement, it 
did not seem strange to Albert De Wette 
that his niece should fail to appear with 
the offer of her customary good-night 
kiss. She had never omitted it before, it 
is true, and the old man vividly remem- 
bered her face as she left him after his 
storm of angry threats. Though his heart 
‘was sore, he was not yet ready to ac- 
knowledge that he had spoken hastily or 
to seek a reconciliation. In fact, the one 
thing which, for the moment, he dreaded 
most was meeting Hilda. He had sent 
for John Bowman, who would be there 
in the morning. He had come to lean on 
John’s strong sense; perhaps if John 
could see Hilda first it would be easier. 
That Hilda had left the house he never 
dreamed. 

After a sleepless night he came dewn- 
stairs—to miss the morning greeting that 
‘was as much a matter of course in his 
day’s happiness as the food he ate or 
the pipe he smoked. Then John Bow- 
man came, haggard with the fatigue and 
anxiety of his night journey. 

The old man went upstairs and knocked 
at Hilda’sdoor. Noanswer! Heknocked 
again. No word! 

“Come, come!” 
see you, Hilda.” 

No sound ! 

“Kiathchen !” he cried over the top of 
the stairs, ‘‘ Kathchen, come here !”’ 

A stout, elderly woman, the cook, 
housekeeper and maid of all work, ap- 
peared, wiping her hands on a broad- 
checked apron. 

“Kathchen, have you seen Hilda this 
morning ?”’ 

**No, indeed. Perhaps she’s gone to 
Netta Zimmerman’s ; she might have run 
down before breakfast.” 

**Open the door!” 

Kithchen opened the door, and they 
went in. All was in the perfect order 
which seemed a part of Hilda’s character. 
The bed had not been slept in, and there 
was no sign of use about the room, 

A swift message to the friend of whom 
Kathchen spoke brought no word of 
Hilda. A search in the village gave only 
terrible confirmation of their fear in the 
news that Jack Clitheroe had also disap- 
peared. Albert De Wette was in an 
agony of dread and self-reproach. He 
sent te the police of Pittsburg and Phil- 


he said; ‘‘I want to 


adelphia, of New York and Chicago, but 
found no trace of the fugitives. 

The old man lost all interest in his 
farm, and soon his preaching became so 
tinged with his sorrows that people began 
to stay away from church. 

Hilda often thought of him with long- 
ing, but he would have gone down on his 
knees, that never yet had bowed except 
to God, to ask her to return. 

Then came a swift change in his affairs 
that for a time took his thoughts from 
grief. Petroleum had been discovered in 
the valley, and the quiet village was soon 
overrun with prospectors and .specula- 
tors. The broad fields were dotted with 
derricks. On the wooded slope that made 
a broken foreground for the sunset light, 
huge tanks were built. The pretty stream 
became a muddy ditch. A railway crossed 
the hills and with it came saloons, gam- 
blers and worse. J 

De Wette’s native shrewdness, which 
had already served him in good stead in 
farming, awoke to its new opportunities. 
He sold his farm fora great price, studied 
the progress of the industry, bought more 
land and sold again at a huge profit. He 
soon became absorbed in money-making 
and rolled up a fortune of a million dollars. 
He had long ceased to preach—he was 
making money too fast to think of that. 

After a time he bought a home in a 
large city and tried to settle down, but 
he found it hard work. There is no game 
so absorbing as the speculator’s game. 
Nothing is so difficult as to stop when 
one is making money. Now he never 
cared to spend, except in little things 
and for the few small luxuries he craved. 
His whole heart was set on the great, 
hard game he played so well. 

The old man’s religion had always been 
too stern and exclusive, with too much 
thunder of judgment and not enough 
sunshine of love. One night when he 
was reading his Bible he happened—that 
word of chance behind which lack of 
faith conceals the overruling love of God 
—he happened to open the New Testament 
at the twelfth chapter of Luke’s gospel. 

Slowly he followed down the page, his 
lips moving as he read, until he found 
the words: ‘‘ The ground of a certain rich 
man brought forth plentifully: and he 
thought within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have no room where 
to bestow my fruits? And he said, This 
will I do: I will pull down my barns, and 
build greater; and there will I bestow all 
my fruits and my goods. And I will say 
to my soul, Sou!, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink and be merry. But God said 
unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee: then whose 
shall those things be, which thou hast 
provided? So is he that layeth up treas- 
ure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God.” 

A voice seemed to wake and cry in the 
heart of the stern old preacher: ‘‘Thou 
art the man. Thou hast laid up goods 
for self and loved them. Where is the 
charge I gave thee—the child I trusted 
in thy hands, the child that loved thee?” 


He cried out, ‘‘O, where is my little 
Hilda whom I droveaway?” The thought 
of her childhood came back te him—the 
motherless little one nestling in his lap ; 
her childish, trustful, loving ways; her 
first lesson at his knee; the prayers he 
had taught her; the walks by field and 
wood, when she had clung to his hand. 
He remembered how tenderly she. had 
nursed him in illness. And that very 
hour she might be in want or sick with 
only strangers at her bedside! His sis- 
ter’s eyes seemed to be looking down 
upon him and he seemed to hear her voice 
asking him what he had done with her 
child. He fell upon his knees in a great 
throb of feeling and vowed to give his 
days to finding her. Then a great peace 
fell upon him, 

He lost no time in arranging his affairs 
and started off in search of Hilda. He 
advertised in all the great city newspa- 
pers, but Hilda never saw such papers in 
her shanty among the pines. Sometimes 
she had thought of writing, but at first 
she was too proud, and as time passed by 
she became too humble. She had made 
her bed and now she must lie init. Other 
loves were not for her. She had her chil- 
dren and her husband, and no one who 
asked her love must be ashamed of them. 

Through state after state the old man 
followed the faintest clew. Sometimes 
he thought he had struck the trail, and 
then it was wholly lost again. A man 
once told him that he was pretty sure he 
had seen Hilda ; he remembered the name. 

“And she had snapping black eyes, 
hadn’t she?” 

“That’s her,” said the eld man, de- 
lighted. 

** Well, it was some time since. Le’ me 
see, I think it was down in Michigan—in 
Grand Rapids, maybe. At least it was 
somewheres in Michigan.” 

De Wette hurried to Grand Rapids, and 
made it his center of search. At that 
time there were thirty thousand lumber- 
men in the woods, and more thousands in 
the mines, and they seldom stayed long 
in a place. It was a weary search, but 
still the old man kept up his spirits. He 
found it a comfort merely to be trying, 
and in his heart he never doubted that he 
should succeed. 

He met many emigrants from Pennsyl- 
vania, all bound northward; and, as he 
found small settlements of his own peo- 
ple, he began to preach again. He now 
took great eomfort in the parables of the 
lost sheep, the lost coin, and, above all, 
read over and over again the story of the 
prodigal son. Jt was the father’s love he 
dwelt upon, a love that always kept a 
place for his lost child. The old Book 
had a new meaning for him. His ser- 
mons were direct and practical and had 
power over his hearers. 

While De Wette searched for his niece, 
he always had an eye to business. Some- 
times it was for himself; sometimes he 
would buy a lot for a struggling church 
in a new community, and let the people 
have it on long time and easy terms, if 
only they would build. 

Nor was it only his own people whom 
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he helped. Sorrow had mellowed and 
changed his heart as much as wide busi- 
ness experience had enlarged his outlook. 
But woe to the man who attempted to 
take in his apparent simplicity ! Beneath 
the heavy brows of the seemingly simple 
old man in clothes of country cut, keen 
eyes looked out and read men with an 
amazing power of discernment. 


CHAPTER VI. MEGGIE MCLEAN 


It was in her country days of poverty 
‘and peace that Hilda made her first ac- 
quaintance with Meggie McLean. Jack 
had driven her to the county town one 
day, and as they were returning her 
heart went out to a barefoot girl, whom 
she saw standing wearily upon acorner by 
the wide window of a saloon. She was 
but a slip of a girl and poorly clad; and 
‘she was so evidently in distress, that Hilda 
Jaid her hand upon Jack’s arm and said, 

“Stop, Jack, a minute! I want to see 
‘what is the matter.” 

“‘Matter? I don’t see any matter. I 
‘want to get you home.” 

“Never mind, just stop!” and recog- 
nizing the tone that husbands learn it is 
good policy to obey, Jack stopped his 
horse a little beyond the corner, and 
Hilda got out and walked back. 

The girl started at a sudden touch, and 
looked up—to be instantly reassured by 
Hilda’s smile and the tone of her voice. 

‘*What is the matter, my dear? ”’ 

A shiver ran over the girl’s thin frame. 
It was pride as well as the Jong strain of 
suffering. But another look into Hilda’s 
eyes helped her to find her tongue. 

* Please, ma’am, it’s my father. He’sa 
terror when he’s drunk ; and I can’t keep 
him from it. He’s all I have,” she added, 
with a faint stir of the pride and care 
of motherliness strange in one so young, 
“‘and he’s the best father any one could 
have. He’s in there now. He’s been 
sober for a month, and I’m afraid he’ll 
get into a fight. 

“He won’t hurt me,” she added, with 
another touch of pride; ‘‘it’s for him I’m 
afraid. He fights like the devil’s own 
when the drink’s in him and they miscall 
him.” 

**And how long have you been stand- 
ing here?” 

“‘O, never mind!—well, all the after- 
noon. It was morning when he went 
away, and Tom Durfee saw him go in 
here.” 

**How long will it be before he comes 
out?” 

**O, maybe soon ; I wish I knew! But 
if I’m here he’ll go home quietly when he 
sees me. I don’t dare go in—he’d never 
forgive me. He pretends I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

“‘Suppose I were to go in and call him 
out.” 

**O, please, no! It’s the worst place in 
town, ‘and they might—they might do—I 
don’t know what. I can wait; I’m used 
to waiting.” 

But the girl did not have long to wait. 
Hilda had just called Jack, when there 
‘was a shout of laughter in the saloon and 
a big-boned, sandy-haired man came strut- 
ting out, singing, ‘‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that,” with a voice that was cracked, 
but must once have been mellow and 
strong. 

“That’s him,” cried the girl, and started 
forward, but aided by a push from behind, 
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the tall Scotchman reeled across the side- 
walk and fetched up against a post. 

Hilda was shocked, for he first whirled 
about the post, with his great freckled 
hand grasping its top, and then began to 
anathematize it because it wouldn’t keep 
still—and Sandy McLean’s resources in 
the way of anathema were not to be de- 
spised. 

His daughter ran to take his hand, but 
Sandy was amazingly drunk, and waved 
her off with a gesture that would have 
done credit to a tragic actor. 

‘Na, na,” he said in maudlin tones; 
no petticoat government. We won’t go 
home till mornin’—mornin’.” 

The child’s shocked sense of broken 
power and public disgrace held her 
speechless, and gave room for Hilda’s 
pent up indignation. 

“Do you call yourself a man?” she 
cried, “‘and can you treat your own child 
80? Where have you been? and what 
have you been doing?” 

It must be confessed that Hilda had 
grown a little hysterical, or she would 
not have ended her reproach so imperi- 
ously. 

The drunken man managed to steady 
himself by the top of the post and leered 
at her. 

‘““Who’mI? and where’velI been? I’m 
Misthur Elshender McAllister McLean, 
and don’t ye forget it. And w’at’m I 
doin’? Blest’f I know. And where’ve 
I been? Well, ma’am, I don’t just re- 
member if it was a funeral or a weddin’ ; 
but, anyhow, I know it was a howling 
success.” 

Then he caught sight of his daughter 
and straightened himself up. ‘“‘Marg’et 
McLean,” he cried ina harsh voice, “ w’at 
are you doin’ here? Where’s your 
mother?” 

The girl threw her fragment of an 
apron over her head and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

By this time Jack had driven up, and 
grasping the situation with a man’s cooler 
knowledge of its limitations and possibili- 
ties, he cried, ‘‘Here, jump in; I’ll take 
you home.” 

Hilda sprang to the horse’s head, and 
Jack and Meggie pushed and lifted Sandy 
McLean’s inconveniently tall figure into 
the back of the wagon, where he curled 
up and promptly went to sleep. 

*“*Where?” asked Hilda, when she had 
helped the girl into the wagon. 

**O, down that way. But how shall I 
ever hold my head up any more? I wish 
we could go away, away somewhere 
where there ain’t no saloons—out into 
the country. He’s such a good father 
when he can’t get at the drink.” 

There is no hospitality like that of the 
poor to the poor. 

**Is your house locked up, my dear?” 
she said to Meggie, “‘and nothing that 
will be hurt by leaving?” 

“Yes. He’s out of work, and there 
isn’t much to leave.” 

“Then go home,” said Hilda, turning to 
Jack, ‘“‘and tomorrow we will think what 
is to be done.” 

Jack thought ruefully of their narrow 
house and poorly furnished larder; but 
he knew better than to try to thwart his 
wife and jogged slowly homeward through 
the quiet night. 

Sandy McLean slept off his liquor on 
the hay in the barn, and Meggie had a 
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heap of hay in a corner of the kitchen. 
Sandy found work in the fields, and, being 
an expert carpenter, built himself a little 
house near by, and Hilda had another 
pupil, almost as ignorant but much more 
inquisitive than her little Jack, in the 
bright girl whom she had stopped to help 
in the village street. 
(To be continued.) 





An Australian Letter 


Opinion is mixed as to the result of the 
Arbitration Laws in New Zealand and in the 
various states of Australia. In New Zealand, 
where experiments in state socialism appear 
to have worked out the best results attained 
in Australasia, murmurs against the act have 
not been wanting. In New South Wales, the 
latest state to adopt an Arbitration Act, it has 
been said that “for the most part employers 
dislike both the principle and the practice, 
and employees, while professing te be still 
enamored of the principle, clamor for 
amendment in the practice, especially when 
a judgment is given against them.” The 
employees appear to be unanimous that 
lawyers should be excluded from the court. 
The latest proposal comes from the men, 
and is for “ various courts for different trades 
or sections of industry.” This opens up the 
prospect of a measure whose complexity 
would be appalling. Labor members in the 
Federal Parliament declare their desire for 
@ compulsory arbitration bill which shall 
apply to the commonwealth; but with the 
differences of opinion about the working out 
of state measures, the prospect before a meas- 
ure for all Australia does not seem encourag- 
ing. 
ve JAPAN IN AUSTRALIA 

Three vessels of the Japanese fleet, under 
command of Rear Admiral Kamimura, paid a 
visit to Australia in June. The authorities 
paid the visitors the attention due to friends 
and allies. A military and naval review was 
held in their honor, and the officers were 
invited to many official and semi-official func- 
tions. The visit seemed to be regarded with 
favor by all classes, which does not harmonize 
with the expressed intention of the Labor 
Party (dominant just now in the common- 
wealth) to exclude Japanese along with all 
other colored people. This is the first visit of 
a Japanese fleet to Australia. The flagship 
Hashidate is the vessel from which Admiral 
Ito directed operations in the naval battle 
which broke the sea-power of the Chinese 
Empire. During their visit the Japanese 
took part in fencing bouts. A Japanese duel 
between men armed with two-handed swords 
isa thrilling affair. The blows the men deal 
are terrific, and the effect is enhanced by the 
yells with which they accompany them. 


AUSTRALIA AND MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 


When the Premiers’ Conference met in Lon- 
don it was arranged that the question of a 
preferential tariff in favor of Great Britain 
should be brought before the commonwealth. 
The premier, Sir Edmund Barton, is, how- 
ever, 80 dubious as to the reception it will 
meet with that he is likely to shelve the mat- 
ter. In that case it will probably be the prin- 
cipal issue at next General Election, which, 
it is generally thought, will take place in De- 
cember. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals have 
put new life into the discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of free trade and protection, which 
many had begun to look upon as academic 
and tiresome. Ww. A. 





The Manila station of the Presbyterians has 
each year more than doubled its membership. 
It has now four congregations in the city and 
five outside, with many preaching places. It 
has a new church costing $16,000. 
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The Proposed Tripartite Union 


How Congregationalists, Methodist Protestants and United Brethren May Affiliate 


The work of the joint committee of the 
three denominations has been reported to 
the churches through the newspapers, 
and it is to be hoped that the matter will 
now be brought before every local con- 
gregation for athorough discussion. The 
principal document reported by the com- 
mittee is in the form of a letter intended 
to be read in all the churches, and be made 
the subject of careful discussion in the 
pulpit and in the midweek services. It 
may be inadvisable to take the matter up 
in many of the city churches until the 
people have returned from the summer 
vacations, but it should be kept in mind 
and given an early date in the autumn. 

Readers of The Congregationalist, 
whether pastors or laymen, should cut 
out and preserve the copy of the commit- 
tee’s report which appeared in the issue 
of July 11. It is to be hoped that the 
Pilgrim Press will also keep on hand cop- 
ies of the report in leaflet form, which 
may be secured by churches for distribu- 
tion before the discussion takes place. 


PEOPLE MUST BE INFORMED 


This is a matter of great practical in- 
terest to every Congregationalist, and it 
deserves candid, careful, thorough consid- 
eration. In such a pure democracy as 
that of the Congregational churches the 
decision must rest with the people, and 
they ought to be fully informed respect- 
ing every stage of this proceeding. 

It will be more than two years before 
the first steps can be taken toward the 
organization of that co-operative move- 
ment which the report contemplates. 
The national bodies of the three denomi- 
nations must take the initiative. Of 
these the first to meet is the General 
Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, which assembles in Washington 
next May; the next is our National 
Council at Des Moines, in October, 1904 ; 
the Conference of the United Brethren 
will not convene until May, 1905. Until 
all these bodies have approved the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee the 
plan submitted cannot be fully carried 
into effect. 


THE NEXT TWO YEARS 


Nevertheless, nearly everything will de- 
pend on what is done during these two 
years. The public sentiment which will 
furnish the motive power of the entire 
movement will be generated during this 
period, if at all. These three denomina- 
tions will not come into a vital unity un- 
less the people of the churches clearly 
perceive that it is a good thing and 
strongly desire it; if they do, nothing can 
hinder it. The first thing to do, there- 
fore, is to bring the whole subject fairly 
before them. There will be many ques- 
tions to ask and some misconceptions to 
clear up, and the entire relation of the 
proposed union to the life of our churches 
and all their interests must be well con- 
sidered. 

One of the diffieulties foreseen or as- 
sumed by many of those who have heard 
of the movement is that arising from 
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differences of creed. This difficulty looms 
especially large in the minds of those 
who do not know much about the modern 
churches. ‘‘ How are you going to fix up 
your doctrinal differences ?” is the ques- 
tion which [ have been most frequently 
asked. I have just been reading a pre- 
diction that the thing can come to noth- 
ing because the churches will not be able 
to agree upon questions of doctrine. In 
fact this difficulty does not exist. The 
people of these churches are not aware 
of any serious doctrinal differences that 
should keep them apart. The truth 
preached in the pulpits of all of them 
is essentially the same truth. ‘So far as 
heard from, none of them has any sus- 
picion of the soundness of the others. 
There will be varieties of utterances, as 
there ought to be, but none that disturb 
the essential unity of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 
THE REAL DIFFICULTIES 


The only difficulties we shall have to 
deal with will arise from the different 
methods of church organization. Each 
of the other denominations has been ac- 
cepting some larger measure of central- 
ized authority than Congregationalists 
have known ; each of them, to use their 
own term, is more of a ‘“‘Connectional- 
ism” than Congregationalism has ever 
been. The critical question will be, 
how to adjust our freer customs to their 
stronger forms of gevernment. That 
problem seems less serious to me than it 
did at first. 

For ourselves, I think that we may say, 
what so many of our English brethren are 
now saying, that a more compact form 
of union is for many reasons desirable. 
The principle of the fellowship of the 
churehes is as fundamental with us as is 
the principle of independency, but it has 
not been so strongly emphasized nor so 
fully worked out. The fellowship of the 
churches is the principle that needs to be 
cleared and asserted anddeveloped. That 
would involve some forms of supervision, 
and some strengthening of organic bonds. 
I think that Congregationalists are ready 
for this. 


LIBERTY WITH UNITY 


On the other side, many things that I 
hear make me believe that each of these 
other denominations is somewhat restive 
under such restraints of its liberty as its 
centralized authority hasinvolved. Many 
of their ministers and members, I am 
sure, would be glad to have the bonds 
somewhat relaxed and to share some good 
part of our Congregational freedom. 
They have evidently been greatly inter- 
ested to find that our liberty consists 
with a good degree of coherency ; that 
we gain by counsel and fellowship much 
of what they have conceived as depend- 
ing on the exercise of authority. An 
open-minded discussion of these matters 
will be useful to us all; and in our en- 
deavors after a living unity we shall all 
be blessed not only in giving but also in 
receiving. 





It is objected to our report that our 
National Council, in the appointment of 
its committee, contemplated federation 
only, and not organic union with other 
denominations. This is, perhaps, largely 
a matter of words. The report of the 
committee provides for nothing more, in 
the first instance, than the federation of 
the three denominations in a ‘“‘ General 
Council of the United Churches.” But 
this federation is not merely for talk, it 
is for work. Probably that was what our 
National Council meant. 

But a federation for work will involve 
some measure of organization. Just what 
forms this shall take will be left to the 
General Council itself. It seems not im- 
possible that three Christian bodies, ear- 
nestly desiring the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace, will find ways of unit- 
ing their forces and simplifying their ma- 
chinery, so that much waste and friction 
shall be avoided, and the efficiency of all 
shall be greatly increased. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee strongly recommend 
that the corresponding missionary and 
educational boards of the three denomi- 
nations get together at once and consider 
how they may co operate. One practical 
plan of cooperation, with respect to 
phases of the work in Porto Rico, is 
already under consideration, I believe, 
between the Mission Board of the United 
Brethren and our American Missionary 
Association. 

It will also be possible by joint meet- 
ings of local conferences, by exchange 
of pulpits, by subscribing for and reading 
one another’s newspapers, and by various 
such methods, to promote the acquaint- 
ance and the Christian friendship which 
must be the heart of it all if anything 
good is to come out of it. 


TO SERVE ONE ANOTHER THE MAIN 
OBJECT 


I have sometimes wished that the 
numerical majority of the Congregation- 
alists in this union were a little less pro- 
nounced. Over 650,000 members, stand- 
ing over against the 250,000 United 
Brethren, and the 185,000 Methodist Prot- 
estants, might be supposed to have a pre- 
ponderance not altogether desirable. But 
this is, after all, a way of looking at 
things of which, as disciples of Christ, 
we ought before now to have got rid. 
If the main consideration of those who 
are going into this union is what they 
can get out of it for themselves, the 
thing will be done for so soon that every- 
body will wonder what it was begun for. 

A very small infusion of that spirit will 
kill it instantly. There is absolutely no 
use in thinking about it, unless we can re- 
member that we are Christians, and that 
the primal law of the Christian in every 
relation of life is not how much he can 
get but how much he can give. If this is 
what we are trying to do; if our object is 
to serve and help one another, then the 
Congregationalists need not wish that 
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they were fewer, and the others are not 
likely to have any apprehensions because 
of our numerical preponderance, 

I believe that we can greatly serve and 


help one another and that this mixture 
of blood will give us a stronger stock. I 
believe that these elements can be 
blended in such a way that the life of all 
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of us will be invigorated, that our ideals 
will be enlarged, our sympathies deep- 
ened and our working power greatly in- 
creased. 





‘* Whether she had any theory for it, [ 
do not know,’”’ wrote Horace Bushnell 
of his mother and her ways with her 
children, ‘“‘but it came to pass somehow 
that while she was concerned above all 
things to make her children Christians, 
she undertook little in the way of an 
immediate divine experience, but let her- 
self down, for the most part, upon the 
level of habit, and condescended to sta 
upon matters of habit as being her heavy. 
enly alloted field, only keeping visibly an 
upward look of expectation, that what 
she may so prepare in righteous habit 
will be a house builded for the occupancy 
of the Spirit. Her stress was laid thus 
on industry, time, fidelity, reverence, 
neatness, truth, intelligence, prayer. And 
the drill of the house in these was to be 
the hope, in a great degree, of religion.” 


iTS IMPORTANCE IN CHILD TRAINING 


No one needs to be convinced of the 
wisdom ef Dotha Bushnell’s emphasis 
on the mission of habit in the discipline 
of life in the simple virtues, and in fitting 
it for religious use, For life is bound to 
set itself in habits of one sort or another 
and each habit is alike a qualification for 
what lies in the line of its moral relation- 
ships and a disqualification for all else. 
To prepare a child for the unbiased deci- 
sion of the issues of life by refraining 
from fixing it in habits of thought and 
purpose, which though approved by father 
and mother, yet do involve judgment 
upon the issues to be settled, is deliber- 
ately to choose to give odds to a decision 
in favor of the contrary judgment. Not 
to solidify a child’s ways in industry is to 
school it in the habit of indolence; to 
slight order is to assure confusion, and 
veracity, untrustworthiness. And all 
these habits of selfishness and unfaith- 
fulness are disqualifications for religion, 
which demands a habit of right will, and 
sees in infidelity of opinion only a fruit 
of the habit of infidelity in the character. 

All this is simple enough. In the 
region of common morality where reli- 
gion meets the daily problems of an 
honest life; we all assign habit a large 
place, and recognize its necessity and 
power. But the same principles reach 
up into what men call the higher reli- 
gious life as well. The habit of veracity 
toward men is not more a habit than the 
habit of tenderness toward God. And if 
in the realm of righteousness, which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘‘ but a heightened 
conduct,” habit thus plays its part as truly 
as in simple conduct, so also in holiness, 
which Mr. Arnold calls “‘ but a heightened 
righteousness,” may we expect to find it 
at work too. Indeed, holiness is not 
holiness at all, but only a sporadic effort 
thereafter, until it has become a habit, 
that is ‘“‘a mode of action so established 
by us as to be entirely natural, involun- 
tary, instinctive, unconscious and uncon- 
trollable.” Holiness is not an occasional 
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Victorious resolution of the will to do 
right. Neither is it the placid triumph 
over all struggle and the extirpation of 
all that is imperfect and weak. It is the 
love of righteousness grown into a pas- 
sion, refusing to accept defeat or defect 
of effort toward ideals, and touched with 
piercing love of the God of holiness and 
right, plus the tender apprehension and 
inward vital acceptance of Jesus. Holi- 
ness is more than the mere purpose of 
right behavior. It is this kindled into 
light and heat by living contact with God 
in Christ. 


SOMETHING MORE THAN AN IMPULSE 


Such holiness must itself become the 
habit of our life. Not a few are willing 
to rise at intervals into the consciousness 
of Christ, and to behold as in his pres- 
ence, and to be for the moment inter- 
penetrated with his power. But their 
holiness is occasional, not habitual ; and 
is therefore not holiness at all, but only 
holy impulse. When St. Paul, however, 
declares, ‘‘To me to live is Christ,” or, 
“T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me,” he is describing an ideal of experi- 
ence, whether he had himself yet real- 
ized it or not, which is holiness grained 
into habit, and thus become effective and 
real. 

And not only is holiness itself only 
real when it is habit, but the other hab- 
its of a righteous life are only safe when 
bound on to the habit of holiness as their 
root and sanction and security. ‘‘The 
grand first thing, or chief concern for 
us,” a8 Bushnell said, ‘“‘is to be simply 
Christed all through, filled in every 
faculty and member with his Christly 
manifestation, in that manner to be so 
interwoven with him as to cross fibre, 
and feel throughout the quickening con- 
tact of his personality ; and then every- 
thing in us, no matter what, will be made 
the most of, because the corresponding 
Christly talent will be playing divinely 
with it, and charging it with power from 
himself.” And it is not only the effi- 
ciency of talents and acts which thus 
pours out from holiness, but in this alone 
is to be found the efficiency of common 
habit, too. Unless our habits of honesty, 
temperance, unselfishness and purity de- 
rive from and ever return to the habit 
of a holy will in the heart yearning 
Christwards, we cannot trust them. 

“To do Thy will the habit of my heart”’ 


within is perfected, and sin destroyed on 
the threshold of the new and infinite life 
from which it is debarred. 


HUXLEY’S THEORY 


Good habit is a good thing even un- 
rooted in holiness; but divorced from 
holiness it wants three things—a stand- 
ard for correction, the will to suspect it- 
self and even retest itself by its standard, 
and the power to rise from defeat and 
never rest until it attains. High purpose 
excluding holiness accomplished all it 
could in the invigorating and inspiring 
life of Huxley. Where could a better 
statement of it be found than in Huxley’s 
lecture at the South London Working 
Men’s College, on A Liberal Education: 
“That man I think has had a liberal edu. 
cation, who has been so trained in youth 
that his body is the ready servant of his 
will and does with ease and pleasure all 
the work that as a mechanism it is capa- 
ble of; whose intellect is a clear, cold 
logic engine, with ajl its parts of equal 
strength and in smooth working order; 
ready like a steam engine to be turned to 
any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind ; 
whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental truths of 
nature and of the love of her operations ; 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of 
nature or of art, to hate all vileness and 
to respect others as himself.’ 


HUXLEY’S PERSONAL EXCESSES 


Yet beside this quotation, in his Life 
and Letters, arestatements like this from 
Sir Joseph Hooker. “That he subse- 
quently carried the use of tobacco to ex- 
cess is, I think, unquestionable. I re- 
peatedly remonstrated with him, at last I 
think (by backing his medical advisers), 
with effect ;” and this humorous letter 
from Huxley himself to Professor Rolle- 
stone, “‘ Nothing but gross and disgusting 
intemperance, Sir, was the cause of all 
my evil. And now that I huve been a 
teetotaler for nine months and have cut 
down my food supply to about half of 
what I used to eat, the enemy is beaten ;” 
and this serious statement, which he 
never dreamed was a confession, to Mr. 
E. D. Collings: “The circumstances of 


—that is the secret and source of allright- “my life have led me to experience all 


eous habit. ‘‘ Whosoever is begotten of 
God,” says John, “‘doeth no sin because 
his seed abideth in him.” The new life 
of holiness is not a divine resolution 
wrought supernaturally by the God who 
acts thus once in men and then with- 
draws. It is the development of a divine 
principle abiding within, the unfolding 
of a permanent habit of holiness incon- 
sistent with sin and warring against sin, 
until at last the good work of God begun 


sorts of conditions in regard to alcohol, 
from total abstinence to nearly the other 
end of the scale, and my clear conviction 
is the less the better, though I by no 
means feel called upon to forego the com- 
forting and cheering effect of a little. 
But for no conceivable consideration 
would I use it to whip up a tired or slug- 
gish brain. Indeed for me there is no 
working time so good as between break- 
fast and lunch, when there is not a trace 
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of alcohol in my composition.” Itis not 
necessary to comment further on these 
quotations than to point out the naive 
unconsciousness of what instantly strikes 
a man who challenges his habits by the 
standards of a holy life. 

So challenged there was defect enough 
in Oliver Cromwell, but the quality in 
him which Milton so admired and praised 
in The Second Defense of the People of 
England is the quality which is here set 
forth as essential, the quality of a right 
submission of his habits to Christ. Thus 
it came that “he was a soldier disciplined 
to perfection in the knowledge of him- 
self. He had either extinguished or by 
habit had learned to subdue, the whole 
host of vain hopes, fears and passions 
which infest the soul. He first acquired 
the government of himself, and over him- 
self acquired the most signal victories; so 
that on the first day he took the field 
against the external enemy, he was a vet- 
eran in arms, consummately practiced in 
the toils and exigencies of war.’’ The at- 
tempt to acquire the habit of holiness 
had directed him into habits of discipline 
and integrity in the entire field of his life. 


THE ONLY SAFE ROAD 


Whether in speech or in conduct, opin- 
ion of truth or judgment of men, in moral 
life or taste or disposition, in temper or 
service, our habits need the tuition of 
holiness and its restraint. There is no 
sure road to invariable right opinions, 
acts and words save the road of habit. 
No man can be sure of thinking, acting 
and speaking right at any one time who 
is not in the habit of doing it at all times, 
and the only way to attain the habit is 
not to err in the act. To acquire the 
habit of temperance, for example, the 
man must never in one act venture to 
excess. To acquire the habit of veracity, 
he must never in one word depart from 
the truth. But who can attain in this 
way? Itis not the only way. The habit 
of holiness can be created in us by super- 
natural donation. By one wrench God 
is able and willing to reverse the cur- 
rents of a man’s life. He will not abolish 
edueation or leap over the whole process 
of development, but he will alter the 
governing principle of our life for us 
when it needs altering, and set us thus 
in the way of possessing the habit of holi- 
ness. And if our governing principle is 
already corrected to conform to his pur- 
pose for life, he will foster our taste for 
holiness into habit, and empower thus 
our life in all commen moralities by bath- 
ing it in the uncommon spiritual strength 
of holiness inwrought into habit and thus 
become character. 





Bishop Tucker of Uganda denies that there 
has been any ebb of the tide of Christian life 
among his people. The opening of the rail- 
way from the coast has brought them in touch 
with the outer world. ‘“‘The way they are 
meeting the new influences,” he writes, ‘surg 
prises me and fills me with thankfalness. 
There has been no falling off in the number of 
candidates for baptism and confirmation. 
The income of the Church has made a great 
leap forward and teachers are not more back- 
ward in offering for service than in days gone 
by.” So far from the current being from the 
Protestants to the Roman Catholics, the ex- 
act opposite is the case. “I hear of large 
numbers coming over to us, not to escape eccle- 
siastical censure, but to relieve themselves of 
an unbearable tyranny.” 
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The Revival of Emerson 


By John Cotton 


THE CONCORD AND BOSTON LOVE FEAST 


For the past three weeks Concord, Mass., 
has been entertaining a choice company of 
visitors, attracted thither by the program of 
the Emerson Memorial School arranged for 
by the Free Religious Asscciation of America. 
Under the same auspices lectures have been 
given each evening in Huntington Hall, Bos- 
ton; and not a few ardent Emersonians havé 
made it their basiness to hear the lectures in 
both places. Concord has been the true 
sanctuary, however, for here are to be found 
the accessories of devotion, the philosopher’s 
haunts and his old home, the aroma of tra- 
dition, and some townspeople who lovingly 
remember Zmerson as neighbor and man. 

The promoters of the enterprise ought to 
feel rewarded, for the attendance has been 
good, many having come from Canada and 
the far West to share in the intellectual 
bounties of the occasion. The audiences 
have been made up mostly of women, a fact 
which may be taken as supporting Emerson’s 
saying that illuminati are more commonly 
found among women than among men. 

The program announced a broad considera- 
tion of Emerson’s life and influence. If there 
is any phase of his career or any aspect of 
his contribution that was not dwelt upon, the 
omission was surely not intentional. Could 
any one reasonably ask for a survey more 
comprehensive than one that treated of Emer- 
son as philosopher, poet, prophet, nature- 
lover, democrat, individualist, puritan, hu- 
morist, woman’s suffragist and anti-imperi- 
alist? 

The Free Religious Association lived up to 
its name sufficiently to invite two Orthodox 
clergymen to take part in the commemoration. 
One of these was Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D. D., 
of New York city, whose subject was Emer- 
son and Carlyle. He drew attention to the 
fact that in the published correspondence of 
these two “giants fallen in love with each 
other” we have the most reliable and im- 
portant sources for a study of their person- 
alities. Each reveals himself and his re- 
flection of the other to that we get four valu- 
able portraits. The contrasts between Emer- 
son and Carlyle are of the more superficial 
sort. while the likenesses are spiritual, and 
sufficient to account for the friendship that 
stood the shocks of fifty years. By felicitous 
choice and skillful weaving of the material, 
Mr. Jefferson made his audience see the fine 
quality of the communion held by these 
friends. They respected and loved each 
other, but there was no capitulation, nor did 
either hesitate to express adverse opinions. 
Emerson could suggest to Carlyle that his 
style was ‘“‘gothically efflorescent,” while 
Carlyle could complain that Emerson’s writ- 
ing was too “aurora borealis-like.” 

Mr. Jefferson delighted his listeners, and no 
wonder, for he so happily combines the zest of 
the bookman with the zeal of a spiritual 
teacher. In closing he drew attention to the 
fact that neither Carlyle nor Emerson was a 
trustworthy guide to the end of the road. 
“Neither one of them understood the Chris- 
tian religion, or was able to do justice to the 
Christian Church. On the highest heights 
both of these geniuses lost their way in the 
mists.” 

Another lecture of outstanding interest was 
that by Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson of Con- 
cord, who spoke of his father’s religion. 
Rich in biographical detail, it was yet some- 
what disappointing to those who hoped for 
clear indications of Emerson’s acceptance of 
the Christian revelation. It was explained 
that, in refusing to attach personality to the 
thought of God, Emerson’s motive was that 
he thought too much of God and not too little. 
Calvinism, despite its hideous machinery, held 
his respect, and the old Book always had its 


charm for him. “If he seldom attended 
church, it was because he found that the 
church, as it then was, was seldom helpful to 
him and was occupied with the very things he 
had left behind. Nature was his shrine.” 

An afternoon was devoted to memories of 
Emerson and for this meeting the school occu- 
pied the Hillside Chapel, made famous as the 
home of the Concord School of Philosophy. 
Mrs. Ednah Dean Cheney and others who had 
known Emerson intimately paid affectionate 
tributes to his memory and recalled the good 
old “ transcendental days.” The meeting was 
followed by a reception tendered by Mrs. 
Daniel Lothrop at ‘“‘ Wayside,” the old Haw- 
thorne home. 

It was probably not imagined by those who 
arranged for the commemoration that any- 
thing of importance would be added to the 
body of opinion respecting the Concord seer, 
or that the echoes of these deliberations would 
be heard around the world. Perhaps a love 
feast is more seasonable than a critical dis- 
cussion. Does not Schiller complain, ‘‘We 
have the critic everywhere, the lover no- 
where” ? And so the lecturers have ad- 
dressed themselves to devotees who might 
burn incense to their hearts’ content. 

A pleasant feature of the proceedings was 
the chance given for free discussion after the 
morning lectures. Among the volunteer speak- 
ers was Rev. C. A. Dinsmore of South Boston, 
who gently insisted on Dante’s claim to recog- 
nition as a poet. Rev. C. F. Carter of Lexing- 
ton spoke of the religious spirit with which 
Emerson’s writings are imbued, and defined 
the réligious man as a first-hand reporter of 
God. A local rector rather awkwardly ven- 
tured the assertion that Emerson was not a 
Christian, with an effect easy to be imagined, 
considering the personnel of the assembly. 

In passing it may be permissible to say that 
to a man not thoroughly conversant with ec- 
clesiastical life in eastern Massachusetts it 
appears to the last degree curious that Uni- 
tarians should so assume the air of propri- 
etorship respecting a man who for the first 
twenty-five years of his public life was, in 
Unitarian eyes, a theological suspect, and 
whose constituency in the last twenty-five 
years has been so wide that the Unitarian 
portion of it, though of high quality, is never- 
theless a meager quantity. 

Of course the open meeting has its risks, 
and it was inevitable that the parochial should 
get confused with the universal and that some 
who took part should indulge in silly exagger- 
ation. Emerson was put above Shakespeare 
asa poet. One ardent brother expressed his 
conviction that Emerson was the greatest 
being, with one exception, that ever came to 
this planet, a judgment that may be construed 
as a generous concession to orthodoxy. Said 
Carlyle to Emerson after Coleridge’s death, 
“They are delivering orations about him and 
emitting other kinds of froth, ut mos est. 
What hart can it do?” 

But the Memorial School has done service in 
drawing renewed attention to a great name. 
Many of us will have more distinct impres- 
sions of the winsome character and the essen- 
tially religious spirit of Emerson. Emphasis 
has once more been placed on the fact that his 
greatest monument is in the reconstructed 
thought of thousands. He is an inspirer, not 
an infallibleoracle. His individualism, which 
amounts to philosophical anarchism, has had 
to make way for a better social consciousness, 
He stands a great apostle of idealism, caring 
for the substance more than for the symbol ; 
and as Matthew Arnold has once and for all 
expressed it, Emerson is “‘the friend and the 
aider of those who would live in the Spirit.” 





Music, once admitted to the soul, becomes a 
sort of spirit and never dies.— Bulwer. 
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On a House Boat in Kashmir 


The Vale of Kashmir may well lay 
claim to be, if not ‘‘the earthly para- 
dise,’”’ at least an earthly paradise. A 
valley eighty-four miles long, of varying 
width, but averaging perhaps twenty-two 
miles, abundantly watered by the River 
Jhelum, with its connecting tributaries 
and lakes; on all sides lofty mountains, 
impenetrable except for the passes which 
to the north permit a laborious journey 
into Ladakh and Tibet, or to the south 
an easier access into northern India. 
These snow.clad peaks, 10,000, 16,000 and 
even 26,000 feet high, are a glorious set- 
ting for the prolific verdure of the Vale, 
itself at an altitude of nearly 6,000 feet, 
yielding richest returns to the husband- 
man. All sorts of temperate zone prod- 
ucts can be grown here to advantage and 
some semitropical ones as well. The 
forests are magnificent and varied, for 
almost every climate is provided by the 
well-watered plain and the sur- 
rounding mountain sides. The 
sportsman finds fish and game 
abundant, mountain climbing 
and exploring are unexcelled ; 
interesting architectural re- 
mains of early Buddhism, in 
some respects unique, are scat- 
tered here and there about the 
valley. 

Still more interesting and 
appealing strongly to the im- 
agination are the gardens of 
the Mogul emperors, where 
they retreated with their fa- 
vorite queens from the scorch- 
ing heats of India and amid 
flowers and trees, within sound 
of fountains and rippling 
streams, in the cool shadow of 
the marble arches and dainty 
tiled-roofed pavilions, forgot 
their strenuous life of con- 
quest and rapine, while each 
day was a dream of cool breezes 
and soft music and words of 
love. It mattered not that all 
this‘reposeful beauty was 
wrung out of the very life 
blood of the native Kashmiris. 


By William F. Whittemore 


The latter were used to oppression. For 
centuries one master or another had de- 
manded the unpaid labor of a nation of 
slaves in all except name. 

Thanks to English intervention all this 
is changed. Slowly a better order of 
things is replacing the old serfdom, the 
present Maharaja has fairly advanced 
ideas and he is closely supervised and 
‘advised ’”’ on all questions of importance 
by the British Resident. This servitude 
of generations has left its mark upon the 
people ; they are like children, irresponsi- 
ble, thoughtless, without ambition—to- 
tally lacking in Anglo-Saxon backbone. 
This is not to be wondered at in view of 
the past; and with the new opportunity 
may be remedied in the future, for the 
Kashmiris have many good traits. They 
can be industrious if they will, and 
among them are clever and artistic 
workmen, 





My Tonga—en route Rawal Pindi to Srinagar, Chenar tree in background 


The aversion of the Maharaja to for- 
eign influences, leading him to prohibit 
within his domain the owning of land 
and building of houses by foreigners, was 
the occasion for the House Boat on the 
Jhelum, The English people of the Pun- 
jab could not forego the Vale of Kashmir 
as a refuge during the heated term. 
They were not allowed to build houses, 
but they could launch boats, and soon 
this charming river life was in full swing. 
Every sort of craft is utilized from the 
native mat-roofed Dangah, to the elab- 
orate boat which rivals in expensive 
luxuriousness anything one would see 
on the English Thames, 

If you want a month of unalloyed pleas- 
ure, go to Srinagar, the capital of Kash- 
mir, and live in your own house boat. 
Cockburn’s agency will make all neces- 
sary arrangements; write to them well 
in advance and you will find everything 

ready for you on your arrival, 
] your floating house moored to 
the river-bank, furnished and 
provisioned, the necessary serv- 
ants in attendance. And right 
glad will you be to drop into 
the quiet comfort of a home 
after the exciting ride of 200 
miles through the mountains 
by the Murree route. Before 
@ fire on the hearth, with a 
savory dinner in preparation 
in thé kitchen boat alongside, 
it is hard to realize that you 
are indeed in the land you have 
dreamed about and that you 
can settle yourself with mat- 
ter-of-fact comfort in the midst 
of so much that is strange and 
romantic. 

As you watch the play of the 
firelight and become increas- 
ingly conscious of your appetite 
for the dinner in prospect, you 
review with satisfaction the 
wild ride in your two-wheeled 
tonga, with its relays of gallop- 
ing horses up from Rawal Pindi, 
the great northern cantonment 
town where the railroad is left, 
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My house boat “ Psyche” 


to Murree at an elevation of 7.300 feet. 
From there you had your first view of the 
Himalayas, rivaling the clouds in height 
and seeming in the distance quite as un- 
substantial. From Murree you went 
down again 5,000 feet to the river Jhelum, 
then following the river by a marvelous 
road, sometimes cut out of the face of the 
precipice, now up, now down, but grad- 
ually ascending until the valley at an 
altitude of more than 5,000 feet is reached. 
The last thirty miles is on the level floor 
of the Vale, the road planted thickly on 
both sides with towering poplars, all aglow 
in the early November days with rusty 
gold. 

The route is a great highway from 
Kashmir and even Tibet, and the life 
is fascinating. Long strings of grumb- 
ling camels stretch along the road with 
their attendants. The whole family is 
always in evidence, men and women 
sharing the labors of guiding the train, 
and usually the baby is securely tied to 
the top of the camel’s towering Joad. 
Every description of cart is seen heavily 
loaded and the pedestrians struggling 
under strange burdens. Beggars some- 
times appear, the lama or Hindu priest 
more frequently. It is an ever changing 
panorama in the midst of the grandest 
and wildest scenery. Towering cliffs are 
above, torrents at the foot of yawning 
chasms below, glorious forests. At in- 
tervals of seven to fourteen miles are 
dak bungalows—rest houses—where at 
fixed charges you find a comfortable 
room with bedstead (you carry your own 
bedding) and food—the kansoman or but- 
ler in charge being prepared to furnish 
meals for travelers. These rest houses 
are established and maintained at gov- 
ernment expense, and are to be found 
all over India and Ceylon. They vary 
greatly in the character of the accommo- 
dations furnished. Some are primitive in 
the extreme, supplying no food, prac- 
tically a shelter only; others are well- 
appointed inns, and in some of the na- 
tive states, as Hyderabad and Gwalior 
the Maharajas support magnificent club- 
houses for the entertainment of their 
foreign guests. Strangers properly intro- 
duced can avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of these houses, sometimes paying 
usual hotel prices, sometimes being en- 
tertained free of all charge. 

The end of our long drive is Srinagar, 
with its population of over 100,000; one 


of the dirtiest cities of the world and one 
of the most picturesque. The river 
Jhelum dividing it into two somewhat 
unequal portions, with the numerous 
canals reaching from it through the city 
to the Dal lakes, are the great arteries 





My old boatman 


of life. Eight picturesque bridges span 
the Jhelum and its banks are crowded 
with wooden structures, four or five 
stories in height, and seemingly in every 
stage of picturesque dilapidation. The 
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canals are not fragrant, especially when 
the water is low. One never tires of 
watching the boat life. Many a family 
has its only home, even in the cold 
winter months, in the mat-covered dun- 
gah. Men and women are equally ex- 
pert in the management of the heart- 
shaped paddle ; through the canal comes 
the farmer with his heavily loaded boat, 
grass perhaps, or vegetables ; down the 
river float the larger crafts carrying fire- 
wood, a costly luxury. 

The glittering state barge with its forty 
oarsmen darts swiftly up the river; then 
comes the wedding procession, boats gayly 
decorated, full of musicians and dancing 
girls and a holiday crowd of merrymakers, 
all in honor of the little boy groom who 
goes thus to meet his bride. Or, perhaps 
it is the peasant’s boat which attracts 
your attention, a young woman in the 
bows paddling with wonderful grace and 
expertness ; her face almost classic in its 
beauty of line, for many of the Kashmiri 
women are really beauties of the Greek 
type. 

How will your days be spent? In your 
little boat with its two or three men to 
paddle, you will thread the canals, watch 
the never-ending panorama of water life, 
visit the mosques and Hindu temples, 
the former usually of wood, quaintly 
carved and reminding one of similar 
architecture in Norway. You will go to 
the Dal lakes behind the city, nestling 
under the protecting hills. There are 
the famous Mogul gardens, one of them 
Nasim Bagh, marked only by its magnifi- 
cent grove of Chenar trees; the other 
two, still almost perfect, with marble 
terraces and pavilions, and elaborate sys- 
tems of fountains and water-ways, You 
have taken your tiffin basket along. 
Your boy builds a fire and soon has an 
appetizing meal ready, for romance rather 
whets the appetite; whether it be the 
Shalimar gardens, ‘‘abode of love,” or 
the beautiful Nishat Bagh “garden of 
gladness,”’ you eat and dream and are 
content. At several other points in the 
Vale similar gardens may be found, the 
locality always one of great natural 
beauty, the presence of abundant water 
being the first requisite, The charm of 
architecture and carefully. planted groves 
and gardens have been added with an 
unerring taste and judgment. Jehengir, 
the old Mogul tyrant of the seventeenth 
century, and his lovely queen Nurmahal, 


Sahib, Buy? 
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were responsible for most of these beau- 
tiful retreats. 

The Chenar, introduced from Persia 
by Mohammedan conquerors, is indeed a 
royal tree, growing to great size and com- 
bining in itself the sturdy strength and 
power of the oak, the mass and some- 
thing of the gracefulness of the elm, and 
the leaf (enlarged) and foliage of the ma- 
ple. It is the glory of the Vale and may 
fairly dispute preeminence with the 
superb evergreens of the mountain sides. 
The Chenar wherever it grows is the 
property of the Maharaja and no one 
may cut, or even trim it, except by royal 
order. 

One’s house boat need not always be 
stationary at Srinagar. With a crew of 
eight boatmen to tow or pole, as the case 
may require, the trip up the river to Is- 
lamabad, fifty miles, may be made. Here 
is Martand, the great temple ruin, so 
Greek in its appearance that you almost 
imagine yourself upon Grecian soil as you 
study it. These ruined temples of Kash- 
mir are the puzzle of the archeologist, but 
always the delight of the seeker after the 
picturesque. Your floating house, if you 
will, can invade famous fishing grounds, 
or float upon lakes where ducks may be 
shot by the score from your front door. 

You will enjoy the social life of the 
Vale. There are delightful English 
people and some Americans whose per- 
manent homes are in the ‘‘ Happy Val- 
ley.” Others are coming and going sea- 
son by season, you will see them at Srina- 
gar in the spring and perhaps again in the 
fall. For two or three of the summer 
months, when the valley is hot and sul- 
try, every one seeks the higher altitudes, 
Gumarg, possibly, or even the snow 
passes, if one is a climber. But most of 
all you will enjoy the charming circle of 
Christian workers connected with the 
Church Missionary Society of England. 
A large hospital, splendidly housed and 
finely equipped, in charge of the able sur- 
geons, the brothers Neve, the great 
schools organized by Rev. C. E. Tyn- 
dale-Biscoe, with their thousand pupils 
or more, as well as other branches of 
Christian work well and suc:zessfully 
managed, testify to the ability of this de- 
voted band of young workers. Thesenior 
Dr. Neve is a famous mountain climber 


and has written charmingly on Kasbmir, 
besides editing the best handbook for 
travelers. Tyndale-Biscoe, a Cambridge 
man, hasintroduced English public school 
metheds into his great high school, much 
to the consternation of the ease-loving 
Brahmins. He teaches them to row, to 
play football and ‘cricket; many of them 
become expert swimmers, and strangest 
of all, by force of his own enthusiasm, he 
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and almost without fuel, and he serves 
it with the dignity of ajudge. He sleeps 
from preference on the floor at your 
chamber door and is ready for every 
emergency. Then there is the Cook, 
who has an assistant ; and there are two 
Boatmen, who live in the kitchen boat 
where the cooking is done. The head 
boatman has his family along, a bright- 
faced little woman, with her pretty baby. 





interests them in all thesethings. Lucky 
the house boat resident, who by proper 
introduction, finds admission into this 
circle of cultivated Christian workers. 
Every one is interested in the practical 
details of housekeeping. How did you 
do it? Well, first there was my Tamil 
“boy,” Peter, a competent cook, butler 
and general factotum, with a good knowl- 
edge of English and sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the various languages and di- 
alects of India to enable him to make 
his way everywhere, as he did with me 
for ten months through the length and 
breadth of India. Wonderfully useful 
and clever is a good Indian servant. He 
anticipates your wishes, cooks a course 
dinner out of materials amazingly meager, 


Rwwer Jhelum 


Besides these is the Bhistie, who brings 
the water from the town hydrants, for 
Srinagar has an excellent water sup- 
ply straight from the mountain iakes. 
The Sweeper, whose name indicates his 
duties, completes the force. A consid- 
erable staff, to be sure, but the salary 
list does not foot up to a large amount. 
You are paying your cook, who is sup- 
posed to be “skilled labor,” five dollars 
a month, and the rest in proportion. 
Your total expenses, boat hire, table and 
living, including everything that you 
need, do not exceed four or five dollars 
per day, and upon that a family of two 
or three can live very comfortably. 
Chickens and ducks are eight or ten 
cents each; eggs eight cents a dozen; 





Market scene 
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and the best of fruits and vegetables 
at proportionate prices. A fairly-made 
homespun suit, with hat to matcb, costs 
only four dollars. It is well that you can 
economize in some directions, for the 
curio dealers and traders make good the 
average. You will not resist them, and 
the endless bargaining, with the seem- 
ingly reasonable ‘‘last’”’ price, in the end 
depletes your pocketbook in spite of your- 
self. 

If you offer them but a straw’s weight 
of encouragement every sort of article, 
silver, papier mach’, embroideries, old 
brass, shawls, draperies, rugs, leather 
goods, all will be spread out in your 
own boat till your rooms are a veritable 
museum. Good-natured traders they are 
and sometimes you will pick up a bargain. 
The chances are, however, you will dis- 
cover before you are through with them 
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that they are experienced and shrewd. 
If you are bent upon making purchases— 
and who can resist—find out from some 
of the residents who among them is reli- 
able and who is not; then devote hours 
to bargaining, perhaps days. Time is no 
object to them, neither should it be to 
you in this land of the lotus-eater. 

This article, already too long, must 
close without detailed allusion to the 
people of the Vale. A strange mixture 
they are—Hindus, Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists from Tibet. The native Kash- 
miri, as has already been said, is almost 
achild. My boat crew at Islamabad one 
and all burst into tears and loud lamenta- 
tions when I informed them that my 
return journey would be postponed for 
two days and that I wanted them to wait 
on half pay. They were homesick and 
preferred the long, unpaid walk back to 
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Native mat-roofed boats 


their native village, to the prolonged ab- 
sence, even if well paid. Poor fellows! 
I pitied them and let them go. They had 
earned by hard work, under unfavorable 
conditions, sometimes waist-deep in the 
ice-cold water, twenty-five cents for three 
days’ labor; eight cents per day is the 
regular wage. After all you cannot ex- 
pect much enterprise and enthusiasm on 
eight cents aday. And perhaps in Kash- 
mir, as elsewhere, you can make your 
pleasuring all the keener by seeking to 
do something for those less fortunate 
than yourself. At least you can give to 
those whose lives are devoted to that effort 
your earnest sympathy and co-operation. 
This is the privilege of the Christian 
traveler in mission lands. His inter- 
course with mission workers is of great 
value to himself, and may be a real help 
and encouragement to them. 
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The Hibbs Pd 14s Gistook 


Poems by Henley 


{ William E. Henley, English poet, critic and 
editor, died July 12. Himself an invalid, he 
was the prophet of the strenuous and stoical 
in life. He will be remembered by his verse, 
some of which is of high quality and charm, 
and by his contribution to the critical move- 
ment of the age.—EpIrTors. | 


The surges gusbed and sounded, 
The blue was the blue of June, 

And low above the brightening east 
Floated a shred of moon. 


The woods were black and solemn, 
The night winds large and free, 

And in your thought a blessing seemed 
To fall on land and sea. 


The nightingale has a lyre of gold, 
The lark’s is a clarion call, 

And the blackbird plays but a boxwood flute, 
But I love him best of all. 


For his song is all of the joy of life, 
And we in the mad spring weather, 

We two have listened till he sang 
Our hearts and lips together. 


What is to come we know not. But we know 
That what has been was good—was good to 
show, 
Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 
We are the masters of the days that were. 
We have lived, we have loved, we have suffered 
» . +» Ven 80, 


Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow ? 
Life was our friend. Now, if it be our foe— 
Dear, though it spoil and break us!—need we 
care 
What is to come? 


Let the great winds their worst and wildest 
blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow: 
We have fulfilled ourselves, and we can dare 
And we ean conquer, though we may not share 
In the rich quiet of the afterglow 
What is to come. 





Letters and calls of 
condolence are the 
most difficult and delicate of all matters 
of social intercourse. They cannot be 
anything else but painful. Few of us 
can really expect to bring comfort and 
peace to our friend sitting under the 
shadow of a great sorrow. The most we 
can hope is to express our affection and 
to refrain from touching the aching 
wounds with rough fingers. The art of 
sympathizing is largely a negative one 
as far as words go. It does not matter 
80 much what we say as what we leave 
unsaid. And right here is the place for 
one definite warning to be given to 
thoughtless persons. Do not dwell upon 
the last days of the one who has gone. 
Do not ask the chief mourner for all 
the sad particulars of the illness and 
death. In telling, the bereaved wife 
or mother lives them over in her im- 
agination and, instead of showing our 
sympathy and interest, we are laying 
upon her further anguish. Think what 
it means to see many inquiring callers 
and to go over and over the distressing 
story many times a day! If it is neces- 
sary to know particulars one may apply 
to some relative or friend of the family. 


A Species of Torture 


Death is always terrible and especially 
if it has come in any abnormal way, as by 
an accident or surgical operation, itis a 
species of acute torture to ask for a re- 
hearsal of details either by word or letter. 


Many a housekeeper laments 
over the unusual plague of 
mosquitoes which marks the 
present summer and spoils the pleasure 
of living out of doors, without dreaming 
that her own carelessness may be in part 
to blame. For the breeding place of the 
pests is not only in salt marshes and stag- 
nant pools, but in any place of shallow, 
still water. The rain barrel under her 
own spout is just the home the mosquito 
mother likes and the mosquito babies 
thrive in, if shaded and undisturbed. ‘ The 
dump at the bottom of the garden, where 
worn-out tins and kettles hold a little 
water after rain, the hole in the barnyard 
—in fact, any place where water stands 
in hot weather will afford a breeding 
ground for these destroyers of tranquillity 
and songsters of the night. Some of our 
good people invite the visits of the pest 
by too abundant shade, which keeps the 
house damp and dark and shuts off the 
breeze that scatters them. Public in- 
terest may do much to lessen the plague 
by proper drainage and the use of oil on 
the remaining breeding places, but let the 
individual do his—and often this means 
her—part by making a tour of the prem- 
ises to ascertain whether there are tenants 
who not only pay no rent but levy a tax 
of blood upon their landlords. 


Unsuspected 
Tenants 





The Stuff of the Republic. 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


She did not look heroic. She came 
rather breathlessly into the car and hur- 
ried nervously to the center to secure the 
turning of a seat before it would be too 
late to find two together vacant. After 
her trudged and toddled three little boys, 
while the fourth she dragged along by the 
hand. Her tickets, securely fastened in 
a prominent place that they might give 
her no further concern, betrayed that she 
was going to Oklahoma, but now she was 
in North Dakota. 

An opporiunity to do a kindness in the 
way of furnishing temporary amusement 
to two of the little boys brought out her 
story. 

Yes, she had always lived in North 
Dakota; her folks had lived there, too, 
but they emigrated from New York ; they 
had been rangers. Her oldest—and she 
looked with a glance of maternal pride at 
a nine years’ old midget who seemed not 
an inch taller than seven—had been herd- 
ing cattle since last June and had earned 
fifteen dollars a month. His father had 
gone ahead to reconnoitre. It was partly 
on account of Jimmy she was moving; 
the cowboys took delight in teaching the 
little cowboys to swear, and sometimes 
gave them whisky to drink just to see 
how queer they would act. She was go- 
ing to bring her boys up to be good men, 
and somehow—she didn’t know how— 
they were going to be educated, too. 

Yes, it was dreadfully lonesome to go 


away from one’s folks—and here a little 
choke came into the voice—but you must 
think about the future of the boys. 

To catch this early Monday morning 
train she had had to start Sunday evening, 
but only just a little ways. She had 
hoped to find a steamboat or a “‘ kerosene- 
boat”’ to take them across the Missouri, 
but they could get only a common row- 
boat, which was partly full of water, and 
it was a pouring rain. They all got 
drenched and covered with mud, and it 
was a long walk, more than a mile, to her 
aunt’s, where she spent the night. 

Yes, the babies were tired, but that was 
nothing to the mud. You ought to have 
seen their clean, brown linen suits! She 
put them to bed at once, but it was Sun- 
day, and neither she nor her aunt would 
think of washing on Sunday, and yet 
those children’s suits must be washed, 
and her own wool dress, too. She 
couldn’t go on a journey looking so. 
When the children were asleep, they 
waited till after the clock struck twelve, 
and it took her till six o’clock Monday 
morning to dry and iron those five suits, 
O, no, she didn’t liedown atall. Yes, she 
was a little tired; but the children had 
slept, for which she was so glad. It 
would be only three nights and four days 
more before she could reach the end of 
her journey, and then— 

“Who is it, baby dear, that you’re 
going to see?” S 

“Papa! Papa! Papa!” with a seraphic 
smile, gurgled the baby, and ‘Papa! 
Papa!” echoed the three older boys. 

‘**He has been gone since February, you 
see,” said the mother, apologetically. 

“No,” she went on, “I couldn’t takea 
sleeper; the children are so small they 
can lie down in the seats, taking turns. 
Iam sorry their clothes are getting a lit- 
tle rumpled already, but I have a fresh 
dress for baby when we get to Kansas 
City.” 

I had reached my station, and with a 
hearty “Godspeed” went on my way, 
thinking of that Sunday night—no, I beg 
her pardon—that early Monday morning’s 
washing. And she didn’t look like a de- 
scendant of Jonathan Edwards, either! 





The Household Aid Company 


A new experiment in solving the question of 
labor in the household is to be inaugurated in 
Boston, Aug. 3. A group of ladies including 
the members of the Domestic Science Commit- 
tee of the Woman’s Education Association 
have secured a house at 88 Charles Street, 
where twenty Aids (the name selected for help- 
ers in all forms of labor in the household) will 
receive training for two months. Here they 
will make their home, and after the course is 
finished will go and come to their daily work 
as in any other business. Candidates for ad- 
mission mast be at least seventeen years of 
age, with the equivalent of a grammar school 
education and, as far as possible, one year of 
high school work. 

The enterprise seems to offer exceptional 
advantages to women who must be self-sup- 
porting. For they are to receive the training 
not only free of expense but with some in- 
come during the time, as is the case with 
nurses intraining. At the end of this course 
they will be graded according to skill and 
previous experience, and will receive salaries 
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averaging from five to fifteen dollars a week, 
which will be guaranteed to them by the com- 
pany. They are to be given a chance to rise, 
for they will be regraded every three months. 

It will seem a bit strange to the home maker 
to apply to such a company for her help and 
to pay for it by the hour. The introduction 
of labor from outside will necessitate a recon- 
struction of household arrangements which 
in many cases may not be practicable. But 
when possible it will be found satisfactory to 
have a carefully instructed aid, more or less 
skilled as one may desire or be willing to pay 
for, and trained in methods of economy and 
rapid work. One may even have the visiting 
housekeeper, who will take orders for market- 
ing, keep the accounts and superintend any 
special work of the. house, such as the spring 
cleaning, opening and closing the house for 
the summer season, etc. If the item of rent 
is considered, the prices per hour will seem 
reasonable. 

Here is a proposed schedule: 


HOUSEHOLD AIDS: 


Five grades,from ..... $ .08 to $ .25 

K8: 

Four grades,from .... . 26 to .75 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGERS: 

Five grades,from ..... .85 to 1.00 
SEAMSTRESSES: 

Two ee ee ee 15 and .20 
DRESSMAKERS: 

Twogrades, 2. 2. + + + «6 -35 and .50 
MILLINE®@S: 

Two grages, . 1°. « s 2 e .60 and 1.00 
SHOPPERS: 

Tweegrages, .-. «2s -25 and .50 


UPHOLSTRESSES AND DESIGNERS: 
Four grades, from -25 to 1.00 
The superintendent, Miss Ellen A. Hunt- 
ington of Hartford, comes to her task with 
an unusual educational equipment. She 
graduated at Pratt Institute, took the course 
and later was an instructor at the School of 
Housekeeping in Boston, and now has taken 
her B. A. degree at [Illinois University, where 
she specialized two years in Home Economics. 
Every woman who has wrestled with the 
domestic service problem will watch with 
interest the outcome of this experiment, which 
attempts to meet the objections to household 
labor by putting it on a par with other indus- 
trial labor. Among the prominent women 
back of the enterprise are Mrs. Henry M. 
Whitney, chairman of the advisory board, 
Mrs, Margaret Deland, Mrs. Arthur Gilman, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Mrs. Frederic Cun- 
ningham, Jr.,and Mrs. Lewis Kennedy Morse. 


> 0.6 9.2 





A Girl’s Best Quality 


** What do you think is the most attract- 
ive quality a girl can have?” some one 
asked me recently. 

‘*Wholesomeness,” answered I. 

*“*Nonsense. You mean unselfishness, 
or thoughtfulness, or truthfulness, or 
some high-sounding moral quality. Whole- 
someness is a common everyday virtue. 
It sounds as if you were going to recom- 
mend girls to be clean.” 

‘* Perhaps cleanliness is a part of what 
I mean. But wholesomeness includes a 
great deal more. The very word ex- 
presses something of the idea. Whole- 
someness. Something that is whole, sound 
all through. A wholesome girl would 
be one healthy and sound all through 
in heart, in mind, and in body.”—Eva 
Lovett, in The Making of a Girl. 





He climbed up the candlestick, 
The little mousey brown, 
To steal and eat tallow, 
And he couldn’t get down. 
He called for his grandma, 
But his grandma was in town, 
Se he doubled up into a wheel, 
And rolled himself down. 
—Chinese Nursery Rhyme. 





The boy who does not s‘udy is not nearly so 
serious a problem as the boy who does not 
play. 
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Closet and Altar 


IN VACATION TIME 


He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul. 


These old, eternal hills of Thine, 
What mighty cheer they breathe! 
What fullness of delight divine 
Thy solemn stars bequeath ! 
When cheer and strength my soul doth lack, 
Thy glory makes me whole: 
Amidst Thy summer I win back 
The summer of my soul. 





—T. H. Gill. 





Take the matter of amusement, which 
is a means of restoring elasticity and 
vigor to one’s fatigued powers. Men 
may therein also have fellowship with 
Christ.— William Miller. 


Did you ever think of this, that the 
gospel of Jesus has dignified our play? 
. I do not speak of the elevation of 
amusements, though it is true that wher- 
ever Christ is king, a breath of heaven 
sweeps through our holiday. I mean 
that in the gospel view of man there 
is such compass, there is such wisdom, 
there is such compassion, that the ele- 
ment of play comes to its own again.— 
G. H. Morrison. 








But remember, if the enjoyments which 
you permit yourselves are such, that the 
thought of passing time and coming 
eternity, presents itself as an intrusive 
thought; . . . if you become secularized, 
excited, and artificial; if there is left 
behind a craving for excitement which 
can only be slaked by more and more 
intense excitement: then it is at your 
own peril that you say, All is left open 
to me, and permitted.—F. W. Robertson. 





When we go apart for a while from the 
stress of life’s competitions, it may be 
well for us to take the opportunity to re- 
adjust our sense of values and reconsider 
our ambitions. So a ship, arrived in 
port and resting for a time, sends its 
chronometers to be tested and readjusts 
its compasses before another voyage. 





By land and sea I traveled wide; 
My thought the earth could span ; 

And wearily I turned and cried, 
*O little world of.man!” 


I wandered by a greenwood’s side 
The distance of a rod ; 
My eyes were opened, and I cried, 
“© mighty world of God!” 
—F. W. Bourdillon. 


O God, who hast supported us in 
work, be with us also in our times of 
rest and pleasure. Let us not wish to 
go where we cannot desire Thy pres- 
ence with us, nor to do what we know 
Thou canst not approve, nor to hear 
that which offends against Thy law 
ake rest effec- 
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Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do 80, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


53. RIDDLE 
Ears have I but do not hear, 
Though dressed in finest silk ; 
Before I reach maturity 
I fill myself with milk. 


The butcher often claims my aid 
When sales are running slow. 
While others ride in carriages, 
On foot I always go. 
E. H. Pray. 


84. HIDDEN COLLEGES 

“ Here I am, her studious brother, sitting in 
the bow doing my duty and letting Wesley 
and Rob row now,” said Will.. “I am so 
early, a leader. Don’t dart! Mouth, shut.” 
Before taking the trip on to Berlin, Rob ate 
some popcorn Ella gave him. By the black- 
smith’s tufts of grass sat an Indian and his - 
squaw, who livetwo milesaway. &. L. C. 


55. CHARADE 


All people, who wish to be wise, 
Should faithfully ON E over TWO; 
Or, perhaps, they will learn with surprise 
That their knowledge won’t carry them through. 
When tempted to stray from the right, % 
And our tempers we cannot control, 
‘We may gain a position more bright, 
If we take the advice of our WHOLE. 
: 8. A. W. 


56. ANAGRAM 


Victims of insanity often possess a strength 
that is almost superhuman, and a subtle 
cleverness that is acuteness itself. It is, 
therefore, extremely difficult to detect thieves 
who are mentally deranged. 

A veteran police officer says: “I POT 
CALM SNEAK thieves with ease, for I am 
perfectly familiar with all their resorts, and 
know just what to expect from them. Usu- 
ally their PALMS TAKE COIN which they 
SLAM IN A POCKET, and the expenditure 
of it often leads to their arrest and convic- 
tion. 

“There is a class, however, that causes us 
no little trouble. Thieves of this type are 
always well educated, and belong to wealthy 
families. They pilfer, not from necessity, but 
because they have an uncontrollable desire to 
steal. IAM NO SKEPTICAL man to doubt 
the existence of such a malady. I know of 
one case where A SON KEPT CLAIM fer 
several years that his MA NIPS A LOCKET 
very beautifully; and another case in which 
a MAN STOLE A PICK every time the op- 
portunity presented itself. A man suffering 
from this disease is NOT LIKE A SCAMP 
of the ordinary variety, for he will often steal 
articles that are absolutely worthless.” 

L’ ALLEGRO. 


57. CURTAILMENT 


The PRIMAL played important part 
In causing Rome to fall; 

His strength and courage, not his art, 
Were factors far from small. 


He TWO his name for ruin by 
His wanton wreckage then ; 

And “ONEs and van ” often try 
Our patience now, ’mongst men. 


ANSWERS 
Th. 


Depravation, deprivation. 

50. Respect, specter. 

51. Lance, lace; spear, spar; tired, tied; flend, 
find; paint, pant; pedal, peal. Removed letters— 
Nereid. 

52. Farewell, Horn, Good Hope, Charles and 
Henry, Prince of Wales, Lookout, Wrath, Flattery, 
Race, May, Fear, Clear, Sable, Cod. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: 8. P. 
R., Che'sea, Mass., to 44, 45, 46, 47; J. N., Dover, 
N. H., 44, 45, 46; L. C. H., Brockton, Mass., 44, 46, 
47; F. M.C., Providence, R. I., 44, 46, 47. 


48, 
49, 
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Who Cares 


Who cares what borders on Japan? 
Who wants the rule of three? 
The sun is shining in the sky 
And birds sing on the tree. 


Who cares for height of mountain-top 
Just when a kite can fly 

Above the highest clouds that float? 
I’m sure it is not I! 


And if “ten men can dig a well,” 
Now who would give a pin 

To know how many days each one 
Would take to dig it in? 


If Chinese people upside down 
Must walk—what matter, pray ? 
Or live on rats, and lie awake 
All night and sleep all day ? 


If James and John have three pounds six— 
Whatever that may be— 

In cents and dollars, I am sure 
Is nothing much to me! 


If any boy or girl alive 
Cares for such things as these, 
Let them come in, and we’ll go out, 
And thank you—if you please! 
—Harriet F. Blodgett. 





Jack—the Tame Woodchuck 


A TRUE STORY 
BY BEV. GEORGE H. WOODWARD 


Down in a hole underground, on a bed 
of soft, dry leaves, a baby woodchuck was 
waiting for his mother to return and give 
him something to eat. He did not know 
that she was caught in a cruel steel trap, 
set in the edge of a corn patch overhesd. 
He only knew that he was hungry, and 
wanted his mother. 

Finally, when he could stand it no 
longer, he began to crawl along in the 
underground passage, toward that round 
spot of light which made his eyes wink 
and blink as he looked at it. 

And so it was that Harry’s father found 
him a few hours later—a little pan’ing, 
furry ball by the roadside. Now Harry 
was an only child and anything curious 
must be taken home to him so the little 
woodchuck felt himself seized by two 
great hands and carried to a new, strange 
place. 

The next thing he knew something was 
poking around his nose, and it smelled like 
—milk! You see, Harry and his mother 
were trying to feed the little stranger 
with some milk in a spoon; and as that 
was what he wanted, he forgot his fears 
and began chewing and sucking the end 
of the spoon with all his might. When he 
had eaten enough they put him into a 
nice, soft nest in a bird cage, and he went 
to sleep feeling that the world was a nice 
place to live in, even if he could not find 
his mother. 

And this was how it happened that 
“Jack,” as they called him, became a 
member of the family. 

As Jack grew larger, he left the cage 
and made his home on the floor with the 
kitten, and the two soon became great 
friends. They would eat together out of 
the same dish ; but Jack acted more like 
a little pig than a woodchuck, for he had 
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& great appetite, and would often try to 
push the kitten away. Once when Har- 
ry’s mother was feeding them she took 
Jack in her hands and held him away 
while the kitten was eating. At this he 
squirmed and equealed and finally became 
so furious that he ‘“‘chucked”’ his teeth 
together, as woodchucks do only when 
they become very, very angry. As soon 
as she put him down he let out his spite 
on the kitten, flying at her and chasing 
her about the room. 

Jack was very playful; he would romp 
with the kitten, chewing her ears and 
pulling her tail. When finally the kitten 
became tired of it, she would escape him 
by jumping on to the window sill. 

While the family were eating, Jack 
would sit up on his hind legs by Harry’s 
chair, and hold out his paws—which 
looked like little hands—in front of him. 
When Harry gave him a piece of cake 
he would hold it and eat it just as you 
have seen a squirrel sitting up and gnaw- 
ing an acorn. : 

As Jack grew larger, he was allowed 
to run out of doors and feed on clover. 
He would whine and scratch to be let 
out, but on his way would always stop 
in the doorway and, sitting up straight, 
wou'd look all around for stray dogs. 
If all was well, he would scamper out 
into the grass and go to feeding; but he 
would stop every few minutes and stand 
up and look around for danger. If he 
saw a dog or a team coming he would 
run for the door and cry to get in. 

At night Jack slept with Harry. The 
bed was a little low one, and Jack soon 
learned to climb into it. He usually went 
to bed first, and whenever it came his 
bedtime, off he would march to Harry’s 
chamber. He had very decided notions 
as to his right to his own side of the bed, 
andif Harry crowded him he would squeal 
and protest. One night Harry rolled on 
to him in his sleep, and Jack at once lost 
his temper at having his rights ignored in 
this way, and flew at Harry under the 
bedclothes, equealing and nipping with 
his teeth. This was the only time he 
ever tried to bite. 

Early in September, just before the 
first breath of frost was in the air, Jack 
selected a spot in the side of a bank near 
the house and began digging his hole. 
As soon as breakfast was over, off he 
would march to his work. First he 
would dig the dirt up with his fore paws, 
then pull it back under him, and then 
kick it out of the hole with his hind feet. 
He would then turn around and put his 
breast and fore paws against the dirt and 
push it away from the hole. This Harry’s 
father called “‘ putting the road machine 
on.” And finally Jack would’ pack down 
the heap of dirt with his nose. Not very 
far from where they lived was a factory, 
and its whistle blew every noon. Jack 
had learned that dinner always followed 
the sound of that whistle, and as soon as 
he heard it he would stop work on his 
hole and start for the house. It was 
almost human the way he would drop his 
work and start on the run when the 
whistle blew. 

For two weeks and a half Jack worked 
steadily until the hole was finished. 
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Then another half-week was spent carry- 
ing mouthfuls of dry leaves into it. .And 
now they noticed that he seemed dull and 
stupid, as if he were half asleep. One 
Sunday morning he stayed only haif an 
hour at his hole; then came to the house 
and crawled under the kitchen stove. 
For hours he lay there, until Harry’s 
father carried him back and set him down 
before his hole—and in he went. 

That night Harry anxiously waited for 
Jack’s return, but his father only laughed 
and wrote something on the calendar 
abovethe mantel. Jack had gone to sleep 
for the winter. 

The frost came and whitened the grass 
each morning. The leaves turned gold 
and brown, and the cold winds tore them 
from the trees. The snow came, first in 
little sputters, then it covered the ground, 
then it piled up in deep drifts before the 
winter winds. Harry would often stand 
at the window and look down toward the 
bank where Jack had dug his hole, and 
think of him buried under the snow and 
ice. 

And go the winter wore away, until the 
snow melted, and the streams broke loose, 
and the fields began to show their green. 

Finally on Fast Day, just 200 days from 
the time Jack had gone into his hole, 
Harry came rushing into the house, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Father! here’s a woodchuck! I be- 
lieve it’s Jack!” 

And sure enough it was Jack—but so 
thin and poor and starved that they never 
would have known him; yet there was no 
mistaking the way he ran to the pantry 
door and asked for something toeat. But 
when they fed him he would eat a spoon- 
ful only at a time, and it was many days 
before his old appetite came back again. 
It seemed like a resurrection, Harry’s 
mother said, to see Jack again. 

So Jack took up the thread of his life 
that he had dropped many months before. 
To be sure, he found that his old play- 
mate, the kitten, had grown up into 
a dignified old cat while he had been 
asleep ; but the rest of the world was the 
same. 

The spring slowly turned into summer, 
when one day Jack was missing. They 
called, ‘‘ Jack! Jack!” but no Jack came 
running to the door at their call. As the 
days went by and no Jack appeared, 
Harry’s tears flowed freely for his play- 
mate, and even his mother would wipe 
her eyes with her apron when Jack’s 
name was mentioned. 

It was nearly a year later before one of 
their neighbors had the heart to tell them 
how Jack had lost his way in the tall 
grass one day and wandered into a strange 
dooryard; how he had knocked, in his 
way, at the door, and when it was opened 
dared not go in, for the place was strange 
to him. While he hesitated—before they 
could save him—the dog pounced upen 
him. Poor Jack! 

Since then, Harry has grown to be a 
man. But do you wonder that Harry’s 
mother cannot bear to have any one kill a 
woodchuck; and that when Fast Day 
comes each April, she always thinks of 
the woodchucks, thin and gaunt and 
starved, dragging themselves out of their 
holes into the spring sunlight ? 
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The Ethics 


By Rev. A. 


There will always be fighting as long 
as there are wrongs to be righted and 
men with consciences. It were better to 
kill boys than to kill the fighting instinct 
in them, if that could be done. If war- 
riors and wars and images drawn from 
fighting were taken out of the Bible it 
would be an emasculated book. And this 
is as true of the New Testament as of 
the Old, even allowing for our Lord’s 
teaching of non-resistance when forcible 
resistance against civil powers arrayed 
against Christianity would have been 
hopeless. The right training of youth 
consists not in teaching them to avoid 
conflict, but in helping them to under- 
stand against whom, on what principles, 
by what means and for what ends war- 
fare is to be waged. Nor will their strug- 
gles be alone called for against internal 
and spiritual foes. They will have to 
fight evil men, sometimes intrenched in 
wickedness, and even those who are con- 
vineed that justice as well as power is on 
their side. 

The story of David and Goliath still 
fascinates boys ; and it shows full-grown 
men, no less, on what grounds they ought 
to fight and why they may expect to win. 
It has in it the elements that reveal the 
soldier, the drill and deliberation, the fear 
and the resolve, the crisis and the cour- 
age to meet it which make the here. We 
find in it : 

1. The dangers of fighting. No strag- 
gle develops manhood unless it calls into 
action all that one has in him. The Phi- 
listine giant was a mighty foe. He be- 
longed to an army which often had put 
the Israelites to flight, and he was the 
greatest champion they had produced. 
“Give me a man,” he cried, “that we 
may fight together,”’ and there was not a 
soldier in Saul’s army who could compare 
with him in strength and stature, who 
could wear such armor as his or wield 
such weapons. Saul himself, head and 
shoulders above his people, as well as all 
Israel, was dismayed. 

The time when the hero is desperately 
needed is when all the people, even the 
bravest, are greatly afraid. Against such 
a background the fight is fairly measured. 
The statues of such men adorn our 
parks and city squares and public build- 
ings. We thank God for them. They 
stand to witness to each succeeding gener- 
ation of boys that they must be prepared 
to defend their country and the righte of 
man; and that peace with honor can be 
had only when it can be conquered. 

2. The reasons for fighting. The mind 
of the shepherd boy was clear as to his 
duty to fight. First, the Philistine was 
casting reproach on the God of Israel 
{v. 45, margin] and defying her army. 
Next, not to fight meant to let his family 
and his country fall into the hands of 
cruel oppressors. No one else was ready 
to defend them. Saul and all Israel were 
dismayed and greatly afraid. Third, he 
knew how to fight. He had tested his 
muscles by seizing a lion by the beard, 
who had caught a lamb of the flock, and 
had smote him and killed him. Fourth, 
he trusted in Jehovah, who had delivered 
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him out of the paw of the lion and bear, 
and he was not afraid.. He did not boast 
of his own strength or skill, but he knew 
what he could do, and he knew what God 
could do through him. 

When one fights it should be because he 
has to; because he is prepared to fight ; 
because he is defending right and justice ; 
because he has some responsibility for 
protecting the defenseless, and because 
his enemy is doing mischief. Under such 
conditions, if he has a manly spirit, he 
will trust in the God of righteousness, 
and without fear or faltering go in and 
win. 

3. The rewards of victory. There was 
a keen sense of joy in conquering a dan- 
gerous, boasting, insulting foe. The big 
Philistine in his helmet of brass and coat 
of mail shook his spear like a weaver’s 
beam at David and disdained and cursed 
him. It must have been with a thrill 
of exultation that the boy saw the stone 
that leaped from his sling crash through 
the helmet and bury itself in the head of 
Goliath. Then he rejoiced as he smote 
off the head of his fallen foe to see the 
enemies of his country fleeing in dismay. 
He glorified Jehovah, who had given him 
strength to sling the stone and had made 
sure its aim. I think David must have 
thought of that day in the vale of Elah 
when as an old warrior he sang: 

Blessed be Jehovah my rock, 
Who teacheth my hands to war 
And my fingers to fight. _ 

Then David had other rewards for that 
victory: the promise of the king’s daugh- 
ter as his wife, the friendship of Jona- 
than, a place at the royal court, a high 
office in the army and the praise of all 
his countrywomen. Fighting for the 
right tests a man’s fitness to lead and 
rule. So General Grant fought his way 
from the place of a humble farmer to the 
supreme office of the nation, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by his splendid campaign 
to free Cuba from the oppression of Spain 
found the road to the White House. 

Thomas Hughes’s counsel to boys about 
fighting was not long ago printed in The 
Congregationalist; it is so pertinent to 
this lesson that I cannot better close 
these comments than by repeating it: 
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As to fighting, keep out of it if you car, 
by all means. When the time comes, if it ever 
should, that you have to say “ Yes,” or “ No” 
to a challenge to fight, say “ No” if you can— 
only take care you make it clear to yourself 
why you say “No.” It’s a proof of the high- 
est courage, if done from true Christian mo- 
tives. It’s quite right and justifiable, if done 
from a simple aversion to physical pain and 
danger. But don’t say “No,” because you 
fear a licking, and say or think it’s because 
you fear God, for that’s neither Christian nor 
honest. And if you do fight, fight in out; and 
don’t give in while you can stand and see. 





A Notable Ministry for 
Southern Minnesota 


This pastorate is just being brought to a close by 
the resignation of Rev. J. F. Taintor of Rochester 
in the midst of its seventeenth year. For length of 
service this is one of three or four in the state. But 
it has béen notable not simply for its length, but 
for its quiet strength and dignity and the simple 
and forceful way in which Congregationalism has 
been commended by it to the whole commonwealth. 

Mr. Taintor has made a large place for himself 
by his straightforward fearlessness and unchal- 
lenged integrity. His frank manliness has com- 
mended him to the men of his community, and made 
his influence in the civic life rich and deep. His 
work has been substantial and hence eminently 
enduring. 

In the Winona Conference, and beyond, he has 
been a recognized leader, because of the compre- 
hensive and common sense nature of his judgment. 
Those who have known him best have felt that he 
was & man to lean on and tie to. He has kept the 
elements of Congreg d and 
fellowship—in their true poise both in his own 
church and in the state; and has helped in count- 
less ways to give it such an honorable place and 
vital power in the life of the people that ministers 
and churches should long remember him with grat- 
itude. Yet he has done it so quietly that few will 
ever know the depth of his work. Few men of the 
denomination could be more generally and deeply 
missed. 

Mr. Taintor is still in the full vigor of his powers, 
and his best work is undoubtedly before him, 

L. L. W. 
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We are glad to announce that, contrary to a mis- 
statement which crept into our last issue, the Wake- 
field church is not pastorless. Rev. A. P. Davis 
continues his service there. The church will soon 
celebrate its release from debt, the last payments on 
its house of worship, costing $94,000, having been 
recently made. 
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The Congregational Churches Wheel into Line with the Denominational Societies in the United States 


July days are not as oppressive here, where 
the trades blow, as in the Eastern Mainland, 
‘80 that a summer anniversary is robbed of its 
terrors. Still, the lateness of the date (June 
‘28—July 5) of the meeting of the Hawaiian 
Eyangelical Association served to keep some 
away. They missed a rare treat. 

An American attending for the first time a 
meeting of this territorial association, ana- 
Iegue of our Congregational state organiza- 
tions, realizes with tremendous force the im- 
perial character of our republic. Here the 
Anglo Saxon is the rara avis, outnumbered 
many times by the sturdy Hawalian, the alert 


By Rev. Doremvus ScuDDER 


nimble interpreters keeping all informed of 
the gocd things which moved to frequent 
laughter and applause. The feast culminated 
the same evening at the convention of the 
Hawalian C. E. Union, when the young peo- 
ple from all over the islands gave their re- 
sponses in Bible verses, quaint Hawaiian mu- 
sic, stirring Portuguese song, tonic Chinese 
recitation and Japanese pledge of faithful 
service for the King. 

Throughout the week the Japanese pastors 
and evangelists have conducted a special con- 
ference on the peculiar problems involved in 
the work among their countrymen, the largest 
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aon of Japan, the placid Chinaman and even 
by the industrious Portuguese. Congrega- 
tionalism thrives amid all elements of Ha- 
waii’s mixed population. 

The temporary structure of the Kauma- 
kapili Church, which was recently awarded 
$50,000 by the United States Government as 
damages for its stately edifice consumed by 
fire in plague times, housed the association 
and proved a comfortable meeting place. The 
sessions were mostly devoted to business 
questions and the deliberations were carried 
on in the language of the Kanaka, Sec. 0. P. 
Emerson and Rev. O. H. Gulick acting 
as ready interpreters in both English and 
Hawaiian. 

A feature of the week was the ovation ten- 
dered to Rev. Henry H. Parker, on the com- 
pletion of forty years in the pastorate of the 
historic Kawaiahao Church, whose edifice of 
coral stone is one of Honolulu’s most striking 
landmarks. This celebration, sprung as a 
surprise upon the venerable pastor, who is the 
son of one of the early missionaries and an 
orator of rare power both in the English and 
Hawalian tongues, was a spontaneous demon- 
stration of esteem and affection on the part 
of the members of his flock. A gold watch 
bearing the letters of his name in the place of 
figures on the dial plate was presented as a 
souvenir of the unique occasion. 

Thursday, July 2, was the gala day of the 
meeting. Atthe morning session in Kauma- 
xapili Church and afternoon in the foreign 
Union Church, where supper was served by 
the Ladies’ Board, the fountains of oratory 
‘were let loose by speakers of five languages, 


and most important department of Christian 
enterprise in this territory, forty-three. per 
cent. of whose inhabitants are citizens of 
Japan. Conditions are deplorable among 
these people, freed from home restraints and 
exposed to unusual temptations. But the lit- 
tle band of workers is resolute and full of en- 
thusiasm. Already there is one self-support- 
ing Congregational Japanese church in Hono- 
lulu, and before many years it should have 
half a dozen comrades. 

Some years ago the Hawaiian Association 
affiliated itself to American Congregational- 
ism by voting to report to the National Coon- 
cil, but at this meeting it was felt that this 
should be supplemented by a still further step. 
The board of the association, known popu- 
larly as the Hawaiian Board, has for years 
both maintained home missionary work and 
supported foreign missions among the Micro- 
nesian Islands. Now its representatives in 
Micronesia are about to be withdrawn and 
therefore it is felt by these churches, product 
of foreign missionary enterprise, that they 
should ask the American Board to do their 
world-wide work, while the Hawaiian Board 
is to restrict its energies to the home field as 
auxiliary to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Consequently the following 
action was taken amid the best of feeling: 


Whereas, the history of these Hawalian 
Islands must ever be indissolubly connected 
with the work of the American Board, whose 
missionaries brought hither the blessings of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ and laid the people 
of cur churches under lasting obligations, and 

Whereas, this association by annually re- 


porting to the secretary of the National 
Council is affiliated to the Congregational 
churches of the United States, while in virtue 
of its participation in the International Coun- 
cil, whose kindly reception of its delegates 
will ever remain a delightful memory, it is 
in fall fellowship with world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association, in annual meeting assembled in 
Honolulu this second day of July, A. D. 1903, 
do hereby consummate the affiliation so hap- 
pily instituted 

First, by recommending to the churches of 
this territory te make annual contributions 
so far as possible to the national benevolent 
societies of the denomination ; 

Second, by formally adopting the American 
Board as the channel through which to obey 
the command of Jesus to preach the gospel 
to every creature and by earnestly requesting 
every one of our churches te make a yearly 
offering to its treasury ; and ; 

Third, by recommending to the board of this 
association to become affiliated as an auxiliary 
to the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety with a view to becoming a factor in its 
support if ever returning prosperity should 
find the board blessed with surplus funds, 


This territory has now swung completely 
into line with the greatarmy of Congregation- 
alists, and as the years roll on it is to be hoped 
that by direct payments to the treasury of the 
American Board the debt of gratitude for the 
noble work done in these islands by its mis- 
sionaries may be slowly repaid so far as 
money can doit. Meanwhile the other socie- 
ties will in time be added to the list of church 
benevolences here and Hawaii will rise to its 
full privilege as a factor in the national work 
of our common order. 65) 

Honolulu, July 4, 1903. 





The Gospel’s Variety 


His gospel was to be presented to the 
thoughtful and the cultured, but some 
day you pick up a volume of University 
Sermons, say, and because you miss your 
own theological catch-words on every 
page, you close the book with a sneer. 
“H’m a stuff, no gospel, no Holy 
Ghost.” Who are you? ho gave you 
the right to judge another man’s servant ? 
How do you know the effect this re- 
strained under-statement, suggesting 
rather than asserting, may have on a 
type of mind which your fuller and 
warmer steaming wo would repel? 
Refute whatever errors you find, but 
whatever concerns souls should be seri- 
ous in your eyes, even error itself, and 
your only weapons should be those of 
justice and love. But the gospel has to 
be preached to all classes, to men of no 
thought, no knowledge of books, no re- 
finement of taste speaking &@ coarse, un- 
lovely dialect of the king’s English. 
Well, there is a warm welcome for such 
in the house of Jesus, and here is a man 
who can preach in their tongue. He puts 
the gospel facts and truths in startling 
figures of speech. He speaks much of 
blood and very often of fire, and you 
sneer at him. You label him narrow, 
coarse, what not? Well, but if men’s 
lives have been transfigured on that 
mountain; if from this earthen vessel 
sin-parched lips have drunk the living 
water; if wives tell of husbands, once 
drunken brutes, now sober, kindly men; 
if little children can tell of homes once 
squalid hells, now nests of happy love— 
who are you to find fault? ay not the 
Master of the house serve his guests in 
the way he and they choose?—Rev. J. 
Morgan Gibbon. 
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The Literature -of the Day 


A Symbolist on Art and Life 


Mr. Yeats is a mystic and an inter- 
preter of the mystics in literature and 
the other arts. He would himself pre- 
fer, no doubt, the name of symbolist, for, 
in his often-recurring thought, the value 
of the material expressions of art de- 
pends upon their suggestion and introduc- 
tion of the soul to the Divine Essence. 
“If you liberate a person or a landscape 
from the bonds of motives and their 
actions, causes and their effects, and from 
all bonds but the bonds of your love, it 
will change under your eyes and become 
a symbol of an infinite emotion, a per- 
fected emotion, a part of the Divine 
Essence ; for we love nothing but the per- 
fect, and our dreams make all things per- 
fect, that we may love them.” 

The reader will find in the essays* of 
this lover of divine dreams, this searcher 
after symbols which call up the infinite, a 
man also of a practical mind. We have 
not recently seen a more trenchant criti- 
cism of the modern theater on the true 
grounds upon which men of the highest 
taste condemn it, or a better suggestion 
of the ideals for its rebirth in a form 
which shall be ministrant to the better 
life of the community. He has a keen 
sense of humor also, which usually saves 
his seeming paradoxes from toppling 
over into absurdities. 

The book will make the conventional 
gasp and stare, yet it is full of sug- 
gestion for all who have grasped the 
higher ideas of art expression. It is 
significant also as one more evidence of 
the advancing movement away from the 
crude individualism and materialism 
which has so long thrown its blight over 
the popular thought of the world, and of 
human delight in the interpretation of 
beauty by the forms of art. Yet the 
reader will find that the key thought of 
the book is a higher individuality related 
at once to the Great Emotion and the 
Great Memory of the world, and bound 
up with those traditions of the race which 
supply the atmosphere of emotion in 
which alone the artist can produce his 
best work. One need not follow Mr. 
Yeats in his excursions into the fields of 
magic or agree with all his thoughts of 
life to welcome the stimulus and origi- 
nality of his book. 

Of Mr. Yeats’s play t it is less easy to 
speak. It is a drama of revolution staged 
in Ireland, first among the higher social 
classes, which it unsparingly denounces, 
then with traveling tinkers, among whom 
its prophet-hero finds his best and most 
congenial friends, and monks, who are 
divided between devotion to the new cult 
of social overturn and horror at the rebel- 
lion of it. Its satire will make men think, 
its doctrine of the need of brotherly sim- 
plicity and joy is wholesome, but its gos- 
pel is at bottom wholly anarchistic and 
leaves us with nothing to build upon. 
It needs a prophet with more constructive 
ideas than those of Philip Rutledge to win 
and hold respect. We shall never choose a 
captain who, because the ship leaks, howls 
with delight while he tries to scuttle it. 
"e Ideas of Good and Evil, by W. B. Yeats. pp. 341. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


¢ Where There Is Nothing, by W. B. Yeats. pp. 212. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


RELIGION 


Principles and Ideals for sho funded Rehocl, 

by Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. 

pp. 207. University of Gnieago Press, 
Readers of the Biblical World will recognize 
several of these chapters as having appeared in 
its columns and will find that the subjects 
further considered are treated in the same 
sane, broad way by teachers who state the 
principles and methods of Sunday school 
administration as they have learned them 
through experience. This volume has to do 
mainly with departments of the Sunday 
school above the kindergarten and primary 
grades. It presents many truths concerning 
the ure of the Bible and the study of the pupil 
by the teacher which have been stated in 
other books. But they are put here with a 
freshness and an infusion of the personal 
element which give them continued value for 
the teacher and pastor. 

The Man Called ome. | by fone re. gene. 

pp. 330. Thos. Whittak $1. 
A constructive, spiritual | senicerthenlens of the 
humanity of our Lord by the use of the in- 
ductive method. It aims to inspire faith in 
his uniqueness and divinity in quarters where 
the traditional Christology can find no ad- 
mission. Perhaps the writer overworks the 
idea of growth ia Jesus’ knowledge of him- 
self and his work. The importance of the 
temptation as a link between his private and 
public lifeis emphasized. Experiences which 
show us how he was shaping his life not only 
confirm his humanity but demonstrate his 
divinity. 

Jeremiah the Prophet, by Rev. John Robson, 

D.D, a ‘the series Pr Bible Class Primers. Pp. 

115. as. Scribner’s Sons. Imported. Pape 

20 oan net. 


The First and Second Pooks of Badung 4 
ited by Archibald Duff, D.D. pp. J.B 
Lippincott Co. 60 cents. 


Ethics of the Body, by George Dana Board- 

man. pp. 154. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 net. 
An incisive little book, presenting a Christian 
view of the importance of the body and its 
control by the spirit of man. The author had 
planned a larger work in which the body 
would have been treated of as a symbol, and 
he has indicated the course of thought he 
wished to follow, but the book as it stands 
is complete in itself. 

In What Life Consists and Other Se 

by Rev. George H. A aa D.D. pp. $36. oP 

grim Press. $1.50 
This is pungeat rho of a living gospel 
by one distinguished in the pulpit, compact, 
graphic, simple, yet with the dignity of ora- 
tory. The constant illustrations are argu- 
ments ; the elcquence is for the truth and the 
truth to save men. Careful writing has made 
easy reading; thorough thinking issues in 
clear statement. The sermons were evidently 
preached for both immediate and lasting 
spiritual effect, and will refresh and revive 
the hearts of those who love Christ and strive 
for souls. 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Outlines of Psychol by Prof. yous ae ce, 
Ph.D. pp.392 M. acmiliaa Co. $1. as 


Belongs to the Senhant Professional 7 tineity, 
edited by President Butler of Columbia. 
Professor Royce does not undertake to do 
more than make an elementary book, but he 
illustrates the value of putting such work 
into the hands of masters in their depart- 
ments. He emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and psychology. Abandon- 
ing the familiar distinctions of feeling, in- 
tellect and will he describes the subjects of 
psychological research under the terms sen- 
sitiveness, docility and initiative, avoiding 
the philosophical implications of the usual 
terms. In the chapter on the feelings the 
attempt is made to define them under a two 
dimensional classification with two pairs of 
opposed tendencies, pleasure and displeasure, 
and restlessness and quiescence. The clarity 
of thought and power of style, with these 
and other originalities of conception and 
classification, give the book a special claim 
upon the attention, both of students and of 
general readers. 


Psycho and Common Life, by Frank 
Sargent Hoffman, Ph.D. pp. 286. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.30 net. 


Experimental psychology is a great simplifier, 
and this work from that department in Union 
College is concise and lucid and its selection 
of important instances from the mass of 
material unusually discriminating. Every 
position is verified by a series of extraordi- 
nary cases. But it is this very simplicity 
which charms the general read«r at which 
the philosophical student will demur. The 
beok prides itself on begging the larger ulti- 
mate questions. In a very unsatisfactory 
chapter it refuses to accept the doctrine of 
the subliminal self, preferring to take the 
spiritistic thecry of certain facts. It forecasts 
the time when the medical schools will give 
supreme prominence to psycho-therapeutics 
and physicians will apply healing power 
directly to the brain. It denies all spiritual 
meaning to dreams, and considers civilization 
the progress from sleep to wakefulness. The 
book certainly has the power of impressing 
us with the large number of subjects still 
open to controversy in its own field. 


FICTION 
. pp. 268. 

Rete ween 
This is a book which will be widely talked of 
and indeed deserves prominence in popular 
thought by the importance of the question it 
raises and the power with which it presents 
many of the scenes of social and religious per- 
plexity in a supposed coming of Jesus and his 
forerunner, John, to America, and their fate 
at the hands of the modern leaders of church 
and state. Like the pictures of L’ Hermitte, 
it represents Christ in the surroundings and 
conditions of the life we know. We wish Mr. 
Pyle had been a better student of the gospels 
and had not, for instance, given further cur- 
rency to the notion that Mary of Bethany 
was a woman of impure life. We miss also 
in the book all sorts and conditions of men 
ex-ept the very rich and servants or the very 
poor. Nor has he succeeded in making the 
scenes in which Christ and John appear real 
tous. They are quite unnecessarily squalid 
—and the scenes in the gospels are anything 
but that. But the book has a power and sug- 
gestiveness which jastifies it and many will 
find it an awakerer of thought. 

The Wars of Peace, by A F. Wilson. pp. 392. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
An absorbing story of the methods of “ trusts ”’ 
and their consequences. While the picture is 
not applicable to all modern combinations to 
control trade, it is so real that the reader at 
once begins to feel himself in the atmosphere 
of the business life of today. The moral de- 
terioration of educated men with high ideals, 
drawn into the struggle for power and gain, 
is described with a strong hand. The leading 
characters have their counterparts in men and 
women whom we know. This story is pro- 
phetic. It carries a message in itself without 
any attempt at a sermon. 


A Red, Kameime Tynan. 
305. J. B. artnet ty Aaa »- 


This story has the vn be ‘aver of English 
country life. The author has keen perecep- 
tions and her sketches of character have a 
delicious humor, with a vein of sentiment 
which holds the reader’s sympathy, while 
the situations are ingenious and the outcome 
in marrying all the principal characters is 
satisfying. 

A Rose of Normandy, by W. R. A. Wilson. 

pp. 380. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
A tale of Old World intrigue and New World 
adventure, in the time of Louis XIV. The 
explorations and hardships of La Salle are 
filled with character and passion as they 
center around the romance of Henri de Tonti 
and Renée. The book will add a new link to 
the chain of interest created by Parkman. 
There is much gore, horrible deaths by the 
ax and the wheel in France and by the tor- 
tures of the Iroquois in Canada. These things 
are set forth with pitiless reality, in order 
that the picture of rare qualities of heart, of 
noble sacrifice, restraint and suffering may 
not be weakened. 

mete cteegse Taman By Sere 
This widow and her four admirers certainly 
find themselves in an amusing predicament. 
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The world in which they live and move, how- 
ever, is that rather vapid world of fashion, 
the study of which affords some humorous op- 
portunities; but the story as a whole is hardly 
worth while. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Popo ine vag T. W. Rhys Davids, LL. D., 
= P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 


The f first attempt to get at the history of India 
from material furnished by Buddhist remains 
and literature. Hitherto this history has been 
written from Brahmin sources alone, while 
the Buddhist contributions have been almost 
entirely ignored. Professor Davids, the pro- 
fessor of Pali and Buddhist literature at Uni- 
versity College, London, is probably better 
prepared than any other living man to under- 
take this work and carry it through-to a suc- 
cessful issue. He has given us a vast amount 
of new historical material upon the rulers, 
customs, art, architecture and religions of In- 
dia, illustrated by many finely executed and 
significant engravings. e 

og of pateett, ot ew PP . 308 

W. Dillingham ew yore me ‘2 net. 

A ba indictment of ft Rasela in connection with 
the Kishineff massacre and a defense of the 
Jew as a factor in American civilization. 
The reader will share to the full the indig- 
nation with which the pages of the book 
abound—he may be inclined to think that it 
would have been more effective if the facts 
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had been marshaled in a more orderly way 
and made to speak for themselves. We agree 
with the author’s hatred of the spirit of 
Rassian treatment of the Jew and of all so- 
called Christian persecution, though we can- 
not follow him in believing that it will 
some day be our duty to compel Russia to 
keep “ within her own arctic boundaries.” 


The Peril and the Freserestion o of the Home, 
a % W. Jacobs 


The William M. Bull lectures delivered be- 
fore the Philadelphia Divinity School ( Prot- 
estant Episcopal) in 1903. Mr. Riis is an ideal 
lecturer on Christian sociology, the subject 
to which the lectureship is devoted. He 
draws his material from experience in New 
York, which he marshals effectively and not 
without direct and stinging applications to 
the political conditions in Philadelphia. The 
lessons of the course are brought home by 
photographs taken among the slums and 
showing the improved conditions in reformed 
New York. 


Rotel Purity. § » by Prof. and Mrs. J. W. Gibson, 
assisted by yar M.D. pp. 438. J. L. 
Nichols & Co. $1.75. 


This is a larger book than the subject justifies, 
but is disagreeably padded out with quota- 
tions and weakly sentimental pictures. It has 
drawn upon the recognized authorities and is 
sound upon the facts of danger in the abuses 
of the sexual life. We would prefer to puta 
more elementary and dignified book into the 
hands of young people, 
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The August World’s Work is an education 
number and the current Chautauquan is de- 
voted to articles on civic betterment by well- 
known workers and thinkers. 

Work has just begun on a new building 
which will be occupied entirely by Double- 
day, Page & Co. Three houses have been 
tern down on East Sixteenth Street, near 
Union Square, to make way for it. 

Miss Florence Converse, of the editorial staff 
of The Churchman, has received the degree of 
A. M. from Wellesley. Her new novel of the 
days of Chaucer, “ Long Will,” is to be pub- 
lished in October by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It is encouraging to see that serious books 
like Wagner’s The Simple Life and his later 
volume, The Better Way, are in more demand 
than many popular novels. About 25,000copies 
of the earlier book were sold ina year. 


Nowadays a literary subject is not neees- 
sary when one competes for a literary prize. 
At .all events Mr. Gilbert H. Montague won 
the Bowdoin Literary prize with the history 
of the Standard Oil Company, which the Har- 
per’s have jast published. 

Emperor William has awarded to Mr. E. A. 
Abbey and Mr. J. S. Sargent, American ar- 
tists, gold medals for work shown at the Ber- 
lin Art Exhibition. The August Lamp re- 
produces as a frontispiece the portrait of 
James Whitcomb Riley, painted by Sargent 
on his recent visit to America. 

Hall Caine is said to be going to Iceland in 
search of local color for his next novel. An- 
other author, Norman Duncan, is about to 
sail to for Labrador to complete the collection 
of material for a novel. He and Mr. Briggs 
of the Revell Co. are to be the guests of Dr. 
Grenfell on the Strathcona in the course of 
a cruise down the Labrador. 

Leslie’s Monthly for August contains a 
clever skit by Ellis P. Butler, called Alice in 
Book Land. Inthe course of it the Book Worm 
discourses on poetry. “ There are threekinds 
of poets,” says the Worm, “real poets, mag- 
azine poets and Rudyard Kipling. The real 
poets write Edgar Allan Poetry; the maga- 
zine poets write magazine poetry and Kipling 
writes apropoetry. .. . Apropoetry is the kind 
that is apropos.” 

Among the novelists who have written of 
London life the late Benjamin L. Farjeon 
held an honorable place. His best known 
story was Blade o’ Grass. Mr. Farjeon was 
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of Jewish descent and tried his fortunes in 
Australia and New Zealand before returning 
to take up editorial and literary work in 
London. He married a daughter of Joseph 
Jeffarson, the famous actor, and visited and 
gave readings in America. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin’s new story is to be 
called The Making of Rebecca and Baroness 
von Hutten’s novel, Violet, we believe. Other 
interesting volumes we may expect from the 
Riverside Press are, Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, a new Study of 
Dante by Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, nature books 
by Burroughs and Torrey and stories by Clara 
Louise Burnham, Mary Hallock Foote, Ellen 
Olney Kirk and Gay Wetmore Carry). 


Volumes of really good essays are¢ xtremely 
rare in these days, and the essay-lover is 
obliged to read over and over his old favorites. 
But we are promised two notable new colleo- 
tions this fall: Ponkapog Papers by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and The Gentle Reader and 
Other Essays by Samuel M. Crothers. Every 
one who read the delightfully humorous initial 
paper in The Atlantic will be glad to have 
it in permanent form and to welcome Dr. 
Crothers to his shelf of essayists. 

Booker Washington’s Up from Slavery goes 
on its helpful and inspiring course through all 
corners of the earth. Now it has been trans- 
lated into Spanish, and Professor Todd of the 
Porto Rico Department of Education states 
that a copy of the translation will be sent to 
each teacher in the common schools of the 
island, to be circulated among the pupils and 
in the community; while an application has 
come to Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. from 
Natal, South Africa, for permission to trans- 
late the book into the Zulu language. 

Men who lead adventurous lives possess 
more and more the gift of story-telling. Mr. 
Jack London, whose Alaskan stories are so 
popular, has worked his way before the mast 
as well as tramped for months through the 
West and over the Chilkoot and other Alaskan 
passes. Mr. Sonnischen, author of Deep Sea 
Vagabonds, coming of a line of soldiers, 
sailors and explorers, has served on ships 
of many nations and spent two years in the 
Philippines—part of the time as a prisoner. 
And Mr. Joseph Conrad in Youth tells from 
personal experience of life in Australian 
ports, on the Eastern seas and in the African 
jangle, where he commanded a river steamer 
on the Belgian Congo. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 2, Sunday. 
John 16: 1-16, 
The disciples thought there was a retro- 

gression when Christ left them—there was 

really an advance. Note that the Spirit’s 
work is with individuals—there is no convie- 
tion of sin in a crowd, unless the individuals 
who make up the crowd are convicted. When 
we pray for the conversion of the world we 
are praying that individuals may be con- 
verted and our prayer and work will be most 
effective when it is centered upon individuals. 

The Spirit takes of Christ—we are glorifying 

the Spirit when we glorify Christ. 


Aug. 3. “Ask, and ye shall receive.”—John 

16: 17-24, 

The new incentive and the new method of 
all Christian prayers, “In my name.” The 
promise is a large one; we should put it to the 
proof before deciding that it will not be ful- 
filled. Yet we must remember that praying 
in Christ’s name means asking for his pur- 
poses and for his glory. No particular peti- 
tion can contradict the wish that his will may 
be done. In that will is our joy—the only joy 
the world can never take away from us. 


Aug. 4. Tribulation and Peace.—John 16: 

25-33. 

By which end shall we grasp these wonder- 
ful sayings? Some grasp a sword by the 
blade and come away with bleeding hands— 
such are they who begin with the promise of 
tribulation. Some grasp it by the hilt and 
find it a defense—such are they who first hear 
Christ’s word of peace. Tribulation is com- 
mon to humanity—by forsaking Christ we 
shall not be able to shake off trouble. The 
choice is between trouble without Christ and 
peace in Christ which overcomes the power of 
trouble. 

Aug. 5. The Prayer of Christ.—John 17: 

1-11, 

Read this prayer for its self revelation. 
Here is the image of Christ’s mind. Read it 
for witness of his love to you. Then réad it 
as a prophecy of God’s will. It is a claim on 
the Father which cannot be refused, but may 
be delayed by the permitted freedom of man’s 
will to turn away from God. , 


Aug. 6. Unity in Christ,—John 17: 12-26. 

The best way to think of Christian unity 
is to remember that it is a fact. We get too 
far away from brotherly and filial love if we 
think of it as something wholly in the future. 
To love is more thanto beloved. If in thought 
and purpose we aré one with all who live in 
Christ, we really are one with them in him. 
This prayer is wonderfully inclusive. Noth- 
ing can exclude us from its blessings but our 
own deliberate unbelief. 

Aug. 7. The Supper Instituted.—Matt. 26: 

26-29; Luke 22: 14-23. 

Of the Passover Jesus partook, but not of 
the supper. Note the words, This is the New 
Covenant—they claim an equal place beside 
the old. The one authentic monument which 
comes to us with the touch of Christ’s own 
hands upon it is the recurring feast he in- 
stituted. No fireor sword could destroy that 
or change its meaning. Even in the most 
superstitious observance we find the thought 
of Christ. 

Aug. 8. Contentions,—Luke 22: 24-30, 

How strange a thing is pride! that can as- 
sert itself even in the shadow of the cross 
and remain blind to all the spiritual sugges- 
tions of the supper. This is today the great- 
est difficulty in co operative Christian effort. 
Men who should work together with no 
thought but of Christ’s glory are still seeking 
to promote themselves—forgetting that the 
way of Christ’s promotion is the way of 
service, tribulation and the cross. Whoso 
desires a kingdom on these terms may have 
it—but how few are willing to pay the price! 


Comfort in Departure.— 
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Harvard Summer School of Theology 


By Rev. Daniel Dulany Addison, D.D., Brookline 


A class of sixty students, a few women, 
but mostly men, attended the Summer School 
of Theology at Harvard from July 7 to 23. 
They were for the most part ministers of 
various denominations seeking the latest con- 
temporary thought in theology, and new 
inspiration for their work. They found both. 
For it would be impossible for any one inter- 
ested in the problems of the religious life to 
listen to the forty-five lectures given by these 
eleven professors without being stirred anew 
to deeper consecration, and without having 
his mind stimulated to deal justly with mod- 
ern thought. If clergymen generally realized 
what a rare opportunity for religious culture 
is presented in this summer course they would 
come in greater numbers. The chance is one 
that few can afford to neglect. 

The charm of the lectures, apart from the 
personality of the lecturers, was the many- 
sided approach to a central theme, leading up 
to it through the paths of philosophy, ethics, 
history and criticism, illustrating it by facts 
drawn from many fields, and illuminating it 
by a profound earnestness and genuine rever- 
ence. The general subject was, Principles 
of Education in the Work of the Church; 
and the lectures, in their arrangement and 
subsidiary titles, proceeded from day to day 
80 that the progress of the thought was sys- 
tematic. The foundations of education were 
first dealt with; then the problems of reli- 
gious education ; then the history of education 
in the church; the educational value of the 
history of Christianity; current theological 
literature as an aid to assist the minister to 
become a teacher ; and, finally, the religion of 
apn educated man. The lecturers stuck to 
their themes, and treated them, not in general 
statement, but in clear-cut and definite detail, 
bringing to bear upon the topic the latest 
information, and interpreting this by a fear- 
less use of reason. There was a note of unity 
in all the lectures underlying a difference of 
treatment. Some one with great skill laid out 
the course. 

Emphasis was laid upon the imperative 
need of recognizing the unity of man’s nature 
whether in relation to knowledge, life or re- 
ligion. The same great principles govern him 
in his total life; and religious education can- 
not be studied apart from all education. Pro- 
fessor Horne of Dartmouth College gave a 
comprehensive definition of education in its 
biological, physiological, sociological and psy- 
chological aspects. ‘‘ Education, ” he said, “is 
the superior adjustment of a physically and 
mentally developed human being to his intel- 
lectual, esthetic and volitional environment.” 
A conception of religion as something distinct 
from the secular, as a superimposed senti- 
ment, gave place to a frank recognition of the 
naturalness and vitality of religion as an in- 
tegral part of man’s nature. The truest edu- 
cation must be religious education. Professor 
Emerton taught this same need of unity in 
dealing with Church History, which, he said 
significantly, was a part of history in general, 
and could not be detached and studied as a 
special phase of human development. This 
thought, also, appeared in Professor Emer- 
ton’s comparison between historical truth and 
legal truth. The attempt of a judicial court 
to learn the truth of a matter from witnesses 
and documents was just the effort which the 
historian had to make; it was not the his- 
torian’s duty to speculate or to theorize, but to 
learn what the record was. 

In studying the problem of the child in re- 
lation to the churecb, Professor Coe deplored 
the gulf between the training of the child in 
the echool and religious instruction. In his 
lecture on The Problem of Unifying Edu- 
cation in Religion with General Education 
he said, “‘ Education is the development of the 
unitary human being, and it is also the unity 
of the social consciousness transmitting it- 


self from generation to generation.” He con- 
tended for the fact that the child has a true 
religious nature which is as educable as any 
part of the child’s life; and that religious edu- 
cation is simply the harmonious cultivation 
of all its powers. 

It was stimulating to hear Dr. Crothers, a 
minister fresh from parish duties, speak on 
educational ideals and their effect upon reli- 
gious education. His topics, Education and 
Natural Piety and The Educational Prin- 
ciple of Correlation, were handled with suffi- 
cient regard to practical aeeds, but with a 
wealth of literary illustration that gave dis- 
tinction to his words. The four elements in 
religion that must be cultivated he found to 
be the principle of liberty, the ethical ele- 
ment, the direct access of the soul te God and 
trath, and the instinct that leads to worship. 
Professionalism in the ministry came in for a 
good share of condemnation. 

One of the most valuable series of lectures 
was that of Prof. G. F. Moore, who aimed to 
equip the men with the latest results of ex- 
ploration and discovery. His printed list of 
current theological literature was full of sug- 
gestive titles; and many of the men will 
doubtless enlarge their libraries by the pur- 
chase of some of these books, so well designed 
to help them as teachers in their ministerial 
work. Professor Moore is a specialist in all 
subjects relating to Semitic religions and 
those bearing upon Biblical literature; and 
he frankly stated what modern Biblical schol- 
arship has to say on the history of Israel, the 
Old Testament and Jewish literature, not 
neglecting the beginnings of Christian liter- 
ature and the history of the Christian Church. 
Recent historical knowledge was explained in 
an easy conversational way. 

The lectures of Professor Foster of the 
University of Chicago were of unusual inter- 
est, as he traced the principle of authority in 
the history of Christianity. After studying 
the different standards of authority as they 
have appeared from time to time—the church 
councils, the canon of Scripture, the authority 
of the papacy and of religious doctrines—he 
came to the conclusion that the final authority 
by which we recognize truth resides in the 
soulof man. The Christian consciousness of 
the individual must be the criterion of reli- 
gious and doctrinal truth. There was as 
much learned from his brilliant “asides” as 
from the formal disquisition. 

Of the other lecturers it may oe said that 
each made a distinctive contribution to the 
school: Professor Hale, in his earnest analy- 
sis of the Parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount; Professor Christie, in tracing Chris- 
tian nurture as illustrated in the history of 
the New England churches; Professor Ropes, 
in his exegetical study of the righteousness 
of God in Isaiah and St. Paul; Prof. E. C. 
Moore, as he dealt vigorously with modern 
thought and the minister as a teacher; and 
Professor Peabody, who is always so smooth 
and abundant in his spiritual interpretation 
of ethical truth. 

Special mention should be made of Profes- 
sor Horne, who showed the instinct of the 
born teacher, clear in thought, and with a 
genuine enthusiasm which is contagious. Dr. 
Coe has the same qualities in a marked degree. 

Altogether the summer school was a suc- 
cess. The men who attended it felt thor- 
oughly repaid. This formal touch with scho- 
lastic life is such a valuable experience for 
working clergymen that it is hoped many 
more will avail themselves of it another year. 





The good right arm of the breadwinner is 
strengthened more by an unexpected caress 
or an encouraging word from loved ones than 
by all the roast beef in Christendom.—Buell 
Hampton. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY BEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 9-15. Lessons from Paul: How 
We May Get His Passion for Souls. Rom. 1: 
1-17. 

The source of Paul’s keen interest in his 
fellowmen was his thought of them as a 
splendid field on which the gospel might 
work, and the reason why he wanted to see 
the gospel at work in men’s lives was his 
appreciation of its splendor and worth. If 
we would get Paul’s passion for souls we 
must acquire something of his rapturous 
delight in the gospel. Some idea of what 
God meant for the world when he sent Jesus 
here must take possession of our hearts 
and fire our enthusiasm. How are we to 
get that conception? It was no easy task 
for Paul. It required a complete making 
over of his plans and ambitions. Until we 
pray and study and strive and surrender, 
our interest in the gospel and consequently 
in our fellowmen, is likely to be languid. 





And yet we must admit that we are in the 
midst of an age when there seems to be much 
enthusiasm for humanity outside of distine- 
tively Christian circles. That phrase “ enthusi- 
asm for humanity” has with many taken the 
place of the old-fashioned “love for souls.” 
It suffices to lead brilliant and cultured young 
men and women away from congenial sur- 
roundings into the slums, where as social set- 
tlement workers, as nurses and as physicians 
they minister in ene way and another to needy 
folk. Let all due honor be paid to every form 
of altruistic endeavor. Much of it may miss 
the mark but so too does much distinctively 
Christian work. But in several of our large 
cities there is a great deal to show as the 
result of a decade of settlement and philan- 
thropic work. Let the gospel worker and the 
settlement worker join hands where they can 
and let each be given time to prove how per- 
manent are the fruits of his labors and how 
sustaining the peculiar motive constraining 
each, 


I venture, however, to doubt whether “en- 
thusiasm for humanity” is just the same 
thing as that love for souls which sped Fran- 
cis Xavier over land and sea with this watch- 
word constantly on his lips, “‘ Yet more, my 
God, yet more.” An interest in men like that 
of the apostle goes very deep. One who 
cherishes it of course wants to have his fel- 
lowmen well fed and lodged and clothed and 
to have a variety of wholesome recreations 
made available to them, but he is still more 
eager to quicken the divine spark which exists 
in every soul, to lift a little way the veil be- 
tween things temporal and things eternal, to 
project before their vision high ideals of char- 
acter, to give his brother the best thing that 
has entered his own life. 

There are two guiding principles as we seek 
to imitate Paul. The first is we must labor 
without regard to the appreciation shown of 
our work. If we want to make a record as 
regards number of converts, if we seek quick 
promotion in the Christian army, if we expect 
to see men converted in a day and blossom 
forth into saints in a week, we are destined 
to sore disappointment. The world abounds 
in a great deal of unresponsive, ungrateful, 
unlovely human material, but the real Pauline 
love spends itself on just that class. By and 
by doubtless rewards will come, but he who 
really loves his fellows labors on and bides 
his time, remembering the promise about 
bread cast upon the waters. 








The other guiding principle relates to in- 
dividualizing our love: To proclaim loudly 
our enthusiasm for humanity and then to 
overlook the need of some one closest to you, 
reveals a kind of Christianity which the apos- 
tle pronounces to be sounding brass. How 
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Paul tied himself up to individuals! Reread 


the sixteenth chapter of Romans and count: 


up the number of his Christian friends to 
whom he sends a personal salutation. Away 
with the idea that any brave show of faith in 
the outside world, any bustling about on the 
Master’s business, can atone for the neglect 
-of the man who sits at your own fireside or 
works at the same bench, or the boy who plays 
by your side or runs your errands day by day. 





In and Around New York 


“The Morgan [Meetings 


Dr. Campbell Morgan began his Carnegie 
Hall Sunday night meetings under discourag- 
ing circumstances. Only a few were present 
-on the first night, July 5, and grumblings were 
heard from pastors who thought congrega- 
tions drawn elsewhere. Mr. Morgan at once 
gave notice that he did not want peoplé to 
leave their own churches in order to come. 
Following this emphatic announcement, six 
persons left the hall. Interest has steadily 
increased, and on the third and fourth Sunday 
evenings Carnegie Hall was filled on its main 
floor and in its first gallery—a very large 
attendance. The meetings were essentially 
evangelistic, and each night several persons 
gave voice to a new determination in life. 
Mr. Morgan has been preaching in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church Sunday morn- 
ings and afternoons in July, and congrega- 
tions there have broken the record. On one 
Sunday morning 2,700 were present. 


The Church Financial 

The list of tax. exemptions of property 
owned by religious organizations on Manhat- 
tan Island, just made public, gives official 
‘figures of the value of Manhattan church 
property. This year the first attempt has 
been made to assess all city property at actual 
values. This makes the church values more 
interesting than previously. The total valua- 
tion is $150,173,700. Episcopalians have the 
largest holdings, valued at $44,303,500. Roman 
Catholics are second, with a valuation of 
$33,166,600. The Presbyterian valuation is 
$11,520,000; Hebrew, $11,339,400; Methodist, 
$4,941,500; Dutch Reformed, $4,702,000; Bap- 
tist, $3,471,000; Unitarian, $935,000; Christian 
Science, $667,000; Universalist, $638,000 ; Con- 
gregational, $610,000; and Lutheran of all 
bodies, $1,694,000. Holdings of smaller bod- 
ies bring the sum to the figure first named, 
although it includes the properties of educa- 
‘tional institutions, hospitals, dispensaries and 
homes, with a total valuation of $20,967,600. 
It should be stated that this valuation of 
church property does not include that of real 
-estate held by religious bodies for investment, 
but only what is used for church or benevo- 
lent purposes. 

‘North Church Lays a Corner Stone 

A crowd, representing many creeds, filled 
seats and streets on the afternoon of the 26th, 
to see Mr. Kephart lay the corner stone of the 
North New York Church, The stone itself 
was given by a Roman Catholic, and another 
Roman Catholic, Senator Hawkins of the 
Bronx, was among the speakers. The pastor 
of the Methodist church, near by, made the 
opening prayer, and there were addresses by 
Dr. Ingersoll of the Bible Society, Superin- 
tendent Shelton of the Extension Society, 
Mr. I. J. Rush and others. President Haffen 
of Bronx Borough was on the program. Be- 
ing unable to attend, he sent $10 to buy pews. 
A canvass for money to buy pews was made 
just before the stone was laid and $1,100 
raised. 

North Church is in the midst of a teeming 
population in the lower end of Bronx Borough, 
where conditions are not unlike those of Man- 
hattan below Fourteenth Street. The new 
$50,000 structure will be ample in size for the 
neighborhood work demanded, A sufficient 
height has been reached with the front to 
show a beautiful white granite. 
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The Torn-up City and Its Perils 

The New York public is proverbially pa- 
tient and long-suffering, and the several con- 
tractors building the underground railway 
have taken advantage of the fact. For al- 
most three years some of the most important 
streets have been almost impassable, not only 
because of the actual work on the subway, 
but because used, contrary to law and the 
terms of the contracts, for the storage of 
material and refuse. A few days ago, on 
upper Broadway, a woman waiting for a car 
to pass, was hit by its step, thrown into the 
unprotected subway trench and instantly 
killed. That sueh accidents are not frequent 
is due to good fortune. Thereare indications, 
however, that public opinion has been aroused 
and that conditions may be bettered. Inci- 
dentially, the general contractor for the sub- 
way continues to hold out the hope that 
trains will be running in it between the City 
Hall and the Harlem River by next January. 
The average citizen makes his guess July 
instead of January. 


A Baptist Chautauqua 

About one thousand acres, on the west bank 
of the Hudson five miles below West Point, 
have been purchased for $76,000, and here will 
be established a Baptist Chautauqua. The 
tract has a frontage of over a mile on the 
river, includes a Jake and a mountain, and on 
it took place many incidents of the War of 
the Revolution. ‘he Baptists having it in 
charge do not live in New York city, and to 
Baptists here the move was a total surprise. 
The State Convention of New York, whose 
representative was in the city last week, 
dented all knowledge of the venture. Never- 
theless, those in charge say it shall combine 
the best features, especially the educational 
ones, of Chautauqua and Ocean Grove. 

ON. A. 





Summer in Chicago 


Religious Interests 

Most of our churches are kept open this 
summer. Congregations are small and little 
aggressive Christian work is done. Still there 
is less interruption in the regular work than 
in many Eastern cities. Some men, like Dr. 
McCavghan of the Third Presbyterian 
Chureb, stay at their posts through the hot 
weather and thus keep up the work in their 
fields to its usual standard. In the smaller 
churches the pastors are absent for only two 
or three weeks at a time, so that their work 
does not really suffer, 


Leavitt Street Church 

Since the return of Rev. R. B. Guild, its 
pastor, from his tour to Palestine and the 
East, congregations have been increasing and 
new interest has been manifest. Last year 
the debt was paid. This year about $1,500 
have been raised for decorating, so that at 
the end of the vacation the entire plant will 
be in perfect order. Mr. Guild’s ministry 
has been successful. The only drawback is 
the constant withdrawal of some of the better 
families to different sections of the city, but 
others fill up the vacant tenements so that 
there is no lack of opportunity to reach peo- 
ple. 


Summer Charities 

These are becoming prominent, and are 
more numerousevery year. For several years 
sanitariums on the lake have been provided 
for mothers and their babes, outings in the 
country and on the parks for children from 
the crowded quarters, and summer homes for 
working girls here and there within a radius 
of fifty miles. This year, thanks to the efforts 
of Mr. Nathan Strauss of New York, not only 
has a center for pasteurizing milk been estab- 
lished—quite a large sum of money having 
been raised to make it effective—but at least 
2,000 bottles of this milk are distributed every 
day. The reports of the Health Department 
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show a greatly lessened mortality amon 
infants. The distribution of free ice, which 
by the use of tickets is obtained from the 
ordinary ice wagons, has added immensely 
to the comfort and health of many families. 
FRANELIN. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The Sunday school membership of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in England decreased 
7,000 in 1900. In the last two years, however, 
the increase has been 22,000. The present 
membership is 986,000, which is 15,000 greater 
than ever before. The growth seems to be 
especially notable in adult members, there be- 
ing 70,000 in adult Bible classes. 


The government educational institutions in 
India, though excluding religious teaching, 
appear to be helping Christianity, The In- 
dian Witness says that many converts of the 
better classes are graduates of government 
colleges. Though they did not get much spir- 
itual help in these institutions, error was dis- 
lodged from their minds and a desire for 
truth awakened. 


Bishop Brent of the Philippines, writing of 
Northern Luzon, said that the Igorrotes are 
too poor to buy soap, and that none was to be 
had in their country. He said they would 
take soap in preference to food if the choice 
was given them, and that he could use a ton of 
it. A large quantity of soap has been for- 
warded to him. The Igorrotes are likely to 
learn that cleanliness is next to godliness. 


It is still less than a score of years since 
Bishop Hannington of the Uganda Mission in 
Africa was murdered, and the king Mwanga, 
who caused his death, died a few weeks ago. 
But the one house of Christian worship in 
1884 has increased to 700, the 300 Christians to 
40,000 and 2,000 natives are working as Chris- 
tian evangelists, while a cathedral seating 
5,000 is nearly completed at the capital city, 
Mengo. 


An unexpected aftermath of the war in 
South Africa has been the conversion and con- 
secration to missionary work of a large num- 
ber of young’ men in the prison camps at St. 
Helena, Bermuda, Ceylon and elsewhere, Ac- 
cording to the Lovedale Christian Hapress 175 
of them have so dedicated themselves, and the 
Dutch Reformed Church has set apart $85,000 
for their training at an institution at Woroes- 
ter, South Africa, where combined literary and 
industrial training will be given. 


The Christian Sunday school began earlier 
in India than in the United States. From 
the journal of a missionary contemporary of 
Carey, under the date of July 15, 1803, the 
Indian Witness quotes as follows: 


Last Lord’s Day a kind of Sunday school 
was opened which will be superintended prin- 
cipally by our young friends Felix and Wil- 
liam Carey and John Fernandez. It will 
chiefly be confined to teaching catechisms in 
Bengali and English, as the children learn to 
read and write every day. This, without 
doubt, was the commencement of Sunday 
schools in India. 


It is quite time to celebrate the century of 
Sunday schools in India. 


The membership of the Northern Presbyte- 
rian Church, by its annual statistics just re- 
ceived, still hangs a little above the million 
mark, with an increase for the year of some- 
thing over 20,000. The addition of six pres- 
byteries goes along with an addition of not 
quite a hundred ministers. On the financial 
side there has been a like advance, with a 
total contribution of over seventeen and a 
half millions of dollars. All the boards show 
an increase except the Board of Aid for Col- 
leges. The denomination is a little more than 
holding its own; we hope and would be glad 
to believe that it is gathering strength in quiet, 
after its doctrinal discussions, for a general 
advance all along the line. 
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The Summer Visitor in Pilgrim 
Land 


This is the busy season in the towns of the 
ancient Pilgrim colony. Our chief diversions 
are forest fires in the spring, city visitors in 
the summer and cranberry-picking in the 
fall. The number of summer visitors in- 
creases each year, and they are rapidly gain- 
ing possession of our more valuable shore prop- 
erties. From Boston to Cape Cod each point 
of vantage, each strip of beach and each lake 
and pond has its cottage or more elaborate 
villa. The inflaence of the city people is seen 
in many villages where their example induces 
the natives to mow their lawns and make their 
places more presentable. 

Last spring every pastor in Pilgrim Confer- 
ence was asked to give his opinion as to the 
influence of the summer visitors upon his 
town, his congregation and the moral condi- 
tion of the region. Replies differed widely, a 
few being thoroughly pessimistic. The con- 
census of opinion was that summer visitors 
are a great help to the towns financially ; that 
their social influence is hardly perceptible, 
for, as a rule, they keep by themselves; that 
they slightly increase the size of congrega- 
tions during July and August and aid mate- 
rially by their contributions. Two or three 
pastors reported city families, cottage owners, 
who enter heartily inte the work and life of 
the church, to the advantage of all concerned. 
So far as moral influence is concerned it 
was deemed as nearly neutral as can ever 
be the case. 

The result of the questioning was unex- 
pected, for the grade of visitors is much above 
the average at most New England resorts and 
the questioner had hoped to find that the sum- 
mer visitors were, as they assuredly might be, 
a great help and stimulus to the churches. 
The impression conveyed by the replies as a 
whole is that the summer visitors do not 
appreciate the joy that comes from service, 
and that they fail to say to themselves: Here 
is a very needy part of my Lord’s kingdom— 
@ sandy spot which requires spiritual irriga- 
tion; and since I am a servant of Christ, I 
will try to do the thing which needs to be 
done and thus hearten these discouraged 
Christian brethren. 

Instead of this, they unfold their Sunday 
papers and comfortably remark, This is vaca- 
tion. When the city church is closed for the 
summer it ought to mean a transfer of Chris- 
tian service to still more needy places, rather 
than a suspension of work in the Master’s 
kingdom. 

The annual report that Capt. Miles Standish 
was a secret Roman Catholic received ad- 
ditional force this year through the establish- 
ment of Catholic services in his ancient town 
of Duxbury. The summer visitors of that 
faith are unwilling to be deprived of the priv- 
ilege of hearing mass each Sunday. 

The Old Home Week idea seems to have 
taken root in this land of antiquities. Among 
the towns that hold reunions and celebrations 
are Carver, Hanover, Marshfield, Plymouth 
and Kingston. The latter has an ambitious 
program covering a whole week, the observ- 
ance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of May- 
flower Congregational Church being made a 
part of the Old Home Week celebration. 

No single factor in the early life of these 
towns was so important as the church, and 
mo person more influential than the colonial 
parson. Both these facts are appropriately 
recognized in the programs of the various cele- 
brations. 

Few of our pastors are able to take their 
vacations during the summer, that being their 
most busy season. Two, however, manage to 


R. De W. Mallary, Housatonic 


get away. Rev. D. M. James of the Church 
of the Pilgrimage is spending the summer in 
the West, and Rev. E. M. Bartlett takes his 
Boys’ Club on a camping expedition in New 
Hampshire during August. E. M. B. 


Shine and Shade in the Suffolk 
South 


Activity in the churches of this conference, 
especially those within city limits, has come 
to be practically confined to eight months in 
the year, or nine at most. It is well along 
in September before the machinery can be 
fairly gotten to work, and it slows down again 
by the middle of May. Steam is kept up for 
the most part throughout the summer; but 
the period of high pressure—and it is high 
while it is on—is about from October to May. 
So comparatively little of note is transpiring 
just now. 

Two events of the past season, however, re- 
main unchronicled in this correspondence ; 
the one a matter of rejoicing, the other of re- 
gret. South Evangelical Church of West Rox- 
bury has observed the tenth anniversary of 
the pastorate of its valued minister, Rev. F. 
W. Merrick, Ph. D. When he rose to preach 
his anniversary sermon, Dr. Merrick faced an 
enthusiastic throng and breathed an atmos- 
phere of hearty congratulation and good will. 
In the sermon he made it clear that true reli- 
gion is the genesis and life of the church, and 
the true church the embediment of religion— 
its formal expression. 

The pastor then gave interesting facts as to 
the work of the church in the past decade. 
Ten years ago the expenses were practically 
the same as last year, though in certain years 
they were more. The Bible school has grown 
from 155 to 336, representing 230 families as 
against 125 at frst. The expenses for the ten 
years bave aggregated $51,335, and benevo- 
lences $11,168. A debt ef $7,000, through the 
gifts of ninety-four persons, has been reduced 
to $750, with a fair prospect of being com- 
pletely wiped out in the near future. 

The church membership January, 1893, was 
147, and it began the present year with 187. 
The enrollment May 1, 1903, was 198, a total 
gain during the present pastorate of 135, and 
a net gain of 51. The best of it is that the 
present outlook is brighter than at any other 
period. 

The irreparable loss which Boylston Church 
has suffered in the sudden death of Rev. Ellis 
Mendel), from typhoid pneumonia, centrasts 
forcibly with the happy event above men- 
tioned. Mr. Mendell had given fifteen of the 
best years of his life—he died at fifty-two— 
to this difficult but important field, and had 
come to be recognized as a man of great ad- 
ministrative ability as well as an earnest 
preacher and devoted pastor. His funeral was 
largely attended, as was also a special memo- 
rial service held later, with addresses by a 
number of his brethren, ministers and laymen. 
The best testimonial to his faithfulness, how- 
ever, is the manner in which the church is 
recovering from the blow, and setting its face 
to the future and the task still before it. 

So in our sisterhood of churches, as among 
our families, one rejoices while another 
mourns. But, as we confidently believe, the 
occasion of buth mourning and rejoicing 
are sanctified by the great Head over all, 
not only to the spiritual welfare of the 
individual chureb, but to the common good 
and the furtherance of His kingdom. 

The movement for a union conference of the 
Suffolk South, North and West Conferences 
is constantly growing in favor, and the com- 
mittee has prepared a form of constitution 


to be presented to the different conferences 
and Ministerial Associations for considera- 
tion at their fail meetings. If the proposed 
form is adopted, the union conference will 
meet annually in November, to consider 
matters of mutual interest, and will per- 
petuate its helpfulness to the churches dur- 
ing the year through a “board of commis- 
sioners”’ to be chosen at each annual meet- 
ing. B. 


A Berkshire Letter 

The Stockbridge church has been the center 
of religious enthusiasm for many weeks. It 
has had successively The Conference for Mis- 
sionary Workers, with Secretaries Hicks and 
Shelton, the Convention of the State S. S. As- 
sociation, with Drs. Beals and Dixon as chief 
speakers, a campaign of Y. M. C. A. and 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew workers, and 
lastly a series of meetings with Colonel Had- 
ley of Water Street Mission, New York, at 
the laboring oar. On top of all this came the 
semiannual meeting of the South Berkshire 
Conference of Churches, Colonel Hadley re- 
maining to participate. The principal topic 
was the Influence of the Country Church. It 
was resolved to observe with appropriate 
exercises the bi-centennial anniversary of 
Edwards’s birth next October in Stockbridge. 
Rev. Dr. Rowland, the beloved and long-time 
pastor of the Lee Church (now in the twenty- 
seventh year of his pastorate), had previously 
proposed such an observance by letter to the 
Springfield Republican and has, I think, pri- 
ority of claim to the suggestion which has 
now been so thoroughly taken up through the 
country. Dr. Rowland was lately presented 
with a handsome jeweled Christian Endeavor 
pin by his young people. 

The vacant churches through the county are 
gradually being filled. Mr. Atwood of New 
Boston and Sandisfield is succeeded by Rev. 
C. F. Ketchen, who has been a Methodist 
preacher of some twenty-five years’ standing. 
Mr. Ketchen has been living in Housatonic 
for four years. His “call” to these zather 
isolated churches in the extreme southeastern 
part of Berkshire was singularly unanimous 
and cordial and Mr. Ketchen enters immedi- 
ately upon his work. Mr. Calkins is suc- 
ceeded in the pastorate of Pilgrim Memorial 
Church, Pittsfield, by Rev. J. E. Gregg, who 
will assume the pastorate the first Sunday in 
August. He is a graduate of Harvard, ’97, 
and Yale Divinity School, ’03. He will sup- 
ply the pulpit of the Lanesboro Church 
Sunday afternoons; but it is said that he is 
not to be Dr. Davis’s assistant at First Church, 
Pittsfield, a position which Mr. Calkins com- 
bined with the pastorate of Pilgrim Memorial. 

Rev. W. H. Butler, who leaves Williams- 
town to go to Edwards Churcb, Northampton, 
was dismissed from the former place, July 20. 
It is not easy to reconcile one’s self to Mr. 
Butler’s departure and that of Mr. Calkins, 
except on the ground of the larger interests 
of the work. Indeed, I am not sure but these 
interests may demand a return to long pastor- 
ates. Continuous service in one locality aug- 
ments influence. These brethren take with 
them the respect of all and they will be greatly 
missed. R. De W. M. 


An interesting tribute to the power of Mrs. 
Stowe’s great novel is the action of the 
Howard ( Missouri) Couaty Court in rearrang- 
ing the license rate so as to charge $200 tax 
per day for Uncle Tom’s Cabin shows. That 
ought to boom the sale of the book among 
intelligent—or curious—Howard County read- 
ers. 
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The Risen Bodies 


I read The Congregationalist’s comment on 
Rev. J. Brierley’s article, Did the Body of 
Jesus Rise? To my mind, there can be no 
doubt of it. Learn a lesson, 0 doubter, from 
nature, as did St. Paul. “Thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain;” it 
is sown, it rises up, another body, wheat or 
corn in the sheaf, as we have sown the grain, 
but who fails to recognize in the green blade 
the corn or wheat? St. Paul plainly states 
“‘that there is a natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body.” That there are spiritual 
bodies in the unseen world, the Bible does 
not leave usin doubt. In the Old Testament 
Satan is spoken of as standing up against 
Israel to provoke David to number them. 
Satan presents himself before the Lord, with 
the sons of God; they and Satan must have 
had personalities, for the Lord speaks to 
Satan and Satan and God communicate with 
each other, as two men would. So our risen 
Saviour talked with his apostles as man to 
man. There are many instances in the Old 
Testament of the inhabitants appearing and 
speaking to men of the land beyond this. 

Then to go: to the New Testament, 
when Moses and Elijah came to Christ on the 
Monnt of Transfiguration their natural bodies 
changed into spiritual bodies in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, as they were 
caught up from earth to heaven hundreds of 
years before, came back from that spirit 
world and talked with Christ while he was 
in his mortal body. Why think it a thing 
incredible with God, that the natural body 
of our Lord should have been changed into 
the glorious resurrection body, recognizable 
to his disciples just as Moses and Elijah were 
to the three apostles on the mount, and yet 
having attributes which belong solely to the 
resurrection body and to the bodies which 
people the great beyond? Just the pain of 
birth into a greater, more fully developed 
personality and life, for those who die in 
Christ. M. L. O. 

Divine or Providential 

In your review of Merriam’s History of 
American Political Theories you say that “it 
is a book which those would do well to read 
who think that the expansion movement is of 
the devil.” There are many who infer that 
what some call Imperialism, if not of the 
devil, must be God-ordained, and, therefore, 
divine and not to be criticised from the ethi- 
cal point of view. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between “divine” and “ providential.” 
The Bible schools of evangelical America 
have jast been studying a proviiential move- 
ment which resulted in the establishment 
of monarchy in Israel. Was that movement 
divine and ethically above criticism? Weare 
taught, on the contrary, that the Israelites re- 
jected God in demanding a monarchy, while 
God permitted the change in government, 
and oversaw it, not so much to bless as to 
chastise his people. The Russians are mak- 
ing a noteworthy movement in the direction 
of expansion; but neither the movement nor 
the people who make it are Christ-like or 
divine. 

Undoubtedly the American people demand 
national expansion and desire imperial power ; 
and God has fulfilled their desire. But is he 
net also sending leanness into their souls? 
Christ is the test of divinity. Neither this 
great movement nor the nation making it is 
Christlike. Therefore, it is contrary to the 
will of God and to be condemned ethically, 
although God mercifully oversees the move- 
ment and chastises us by granting the na- 
tion’s prayer. 

It seems-toseme that the American people, 
by supporting their imperialistic leaders, 
have rejected God ; not so much because they 


have denied the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and made a partial and self- 
ish application of the Constitution, as be- 
cause they have violated the law of love 
and the plain teachinge of Christ. Not all 
the incidental good accomplished by ex- 
pansionists can alter the damning fact that 
professing Christians, in covenant relations 
with their Lord, have done very unchristlike 
things in the interest of national expansion. 

Bath, N. H. W. P. Evers. 

{Our views on this subject are expressed 
in current articles on the Sunday school 
lessons.— EDITORS. | 


The Outward Signs of a Congre- 
gational Church 


Should not a Congregational church display 
outward and visible signs? Art is not de- 
nominational, so one may not demand the 
creation of a Congregational order of archi- 
tecture, but surely a distinctive announce- 
ment board would be compatible with the 
utmost catholicity. I happen to be staying 
just now in a coast town in Massachusetts 
which attracts hundreds of summer visitors, 
but whose churches, though set on hills, con- 
trive at the same time to put their lights 
under bushels. There is much to be said for 
modesty of demeanor, but one begins te be 
suspicious of a man who shrinks from giving 
his name. Of the three churches here—there 
is a fourth building of ecclesiastical type, but 
with indications that it may possibly be a 
masonic hall—not one declares itself to be 
what it is or proclaims its hours of service. 
Yesterday morning I intended to worship in 
the Congregational church and betook myself 
to the building which a resident had pointed 
out to meas such, but the Methodist Episco- 
pal hymn-book and a notice of the Epworth 
League made it clear to me that I had made 
a mistake. Next Sunday I shall try again 
and shall perhaps find myself among the 
Universalists. 

Of what use is it for our pastors te exhort 
us to bring a devout mood with us to church 
when they allow us to be irritated by these 
ramblings in search of a fold. Inan age when 
so much energy is spent on investigations of 
the buried cities of the East, will not some 
one establish a Society for the Identification 
of the Living Churches of New England? 

A SuMMER SEAMAN. 


A Voice from_ Connecticut 


In the report of the recent meeting of the 
General Association of Connecticut, notice 
was omitted of its important action in regard 
to the Bible Society and its publication of the 
American Revised Version. Its resolution 
reads: 

The General Association of Connecticut, 
assembled in its one hundred and ninety- 
fourth annual meeting in the United Church 
of New Haven, June 16, 17, 1903, would re- 
spectfully, but earnestly, request the Ameri- 
can Bible Society to publish without delay an 
edition of the Bible in the Standard Revised 
Version of 1901, either by itself or in connec- 
tion with the Authorized Version on alternate 
pages, so that the people may have the benefit 
of a better knowledge of the Word of God. 

Professor Fisher expressed the opinion that 
the Revision in the American form is the 
most complete translation of the Scriptures 
ever made. N. H. E. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 2-8. Persistent Foes. Luke 12: 
13-21; Jas. 4: 1-6. 
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Suggestive Sermon Topics 


Increasing Our Spiritual Capital. 

Some Near-by Ministries, 

Citizens of the World. (Foreign Missions ) 

The Moral Problem of Taking Chances. 
Concerning Parasites. 

Duty in Dark Outlooks. 

Is the Optimist Deluded? 

Living at Our Best. (Communion.) 

Rev. W. L. Anderson. Exeter, N. H. 


The Beauty and Worth of the Common. 
Overtime Service. 

Thinking on the Best Things. 

The Relation of Sin to Maniiness. 

“Thou gavest me no kid.” A sermon to fathers. 
The Nature and Laws of Friendship. 

Glories of Our Old Northwest. 

“The Virginian.” (A character sketch.) 

The Last Inch That Wins. 

The Romance of the Stars and Stripes. 

The Cause and Cure of the Blues. 

Rev. E. O. Mead. Mt. Vernon, O. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S ASSETS 


His Body. His Work. His Money. 
His Brain. His Amusements. His Keligion. 
Rev. C. R. Brown. Oakland, Cat. 


MENTAL ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Thought and the Man. 

The Trustworthiness of Religious Feeling. 
Sentiment in Religion and Life. 

Spiritual Attention. 

Memory and the Future Life. 


Dr. C. H. Patton. St. Louis, Mo. 


SERMONS ON THE STREETS SEVEN DAYS AKD 
NIGHTS EACH WEEK 


The Electric Lightmen and Their Messages. 

The Policemen and Their Preaching. 

The Firemen and the Facts They Declare. 

The Electric Carmen and Their Constant In- 
fluence. 


Rev. F. B. Pullan. Providence, R. I. 


THE RELIGION OF GREAT AMERICANS OR TYPES 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


Thomas Jefferson, or the Religion of Democracy. 

Horace Greeley, or the Religion of Sentiment. 

John Fiske, or the Religion of Reason. 

Louis Agassiz, or the Religion of Science. 

Peter Cooper, or the Religion of Philanthropy. 

Abraham Lincoln, or the Religion of Experience. 

George Washington, or the Religion of Aristoc- 
racy 


Dr. C. A. Vincent. Galesburg, Tu. 


THE DRAMA OF LIFE 


All the world’s 4 stage 
And all the men and women merely players. 
— Shakespeare. 
In the Nature of Things: 
Man cannot strip himself of the past as of rehearsal 
clothing.— George Eliot. 
Footlights and Other Lights: 
All will be right, 
Look to the light. 
— Tupper. 
Masks Off ! 
Insist on yourself; never imitate.—merson. 
The Players’ Brotherhood: 
Self-seeking has no tennial.— Benj 
When There is no Applause: 
Help us to play the man.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


With and Without Words: 

There are some things about which you can really 
talk; and there are other things about which you can- 
not properly talk at all.—Z/enry van Dyke. 

The Stuff Life’s Made of: 
Look to your looms again, 
Faster and faster 
Fly the great shuttles 
Prepared by the Master. 


—Mary A. Lathbury. 
After the Curtain Falls: 
I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
The best in store. 
—Quoted by Washington Gladden. 
Washington, D. C. 


in Harrison. 





Rev. M. R. Fishburn. 
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Record of 


Calls 


BAYLEY, FRANK T., Plymouth Ch., Denver, Col., 
to Westminster Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

Brown, FRANK J., W. Salem, Wis., to Morris, Il). 

Demort, GEo. C., W. Winfield, N. Y., accepts call 
to Central Ch., Bath, Me. 

FARNWORTH, ARTHUR K., Ferndale, Cal., adds 
The Island to his field. 

GREENAWAY, BRANDON, Bowmanville, Ont., to 
Newago, Mich. Accepts. 

HANNUM, HENRy O.. assistant pastor of Old South 
Ch., Boston, Mass., having special charge of Hope 
Chapel, to Boylston Ch., Jamaica Plain. 

HARDING, ALBERT E., Lenox, O., to Fairport and 
Richmond. Accepts. 

HURLESS, PARKER, Bureau, Ill., adds DePue to 
his field. 

LANSBOROUGH, JOHN F., Nevinville and Good 
Hope, Io., to Bear Grove. Accepts. 

LEAVITT, FRED’K W., West Point, Neb., to Seward. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Lopwick, Wo., formerly of Berea Coll, Ky., to 
Little Valley, N. Y.; also to Shiocton, Wis. 
Accepts the latter. 

MANAVIAN, GARABED M., formerly of Keystone, 
Wis., more recently in Armenian work in Chi- 
cago, to Spring Valley, Wis. Accepts. 

McCARTNEY, HENRY R., W. Stewartstown, N. H., 
to Goffstown. Accepts. 

PIRINEN, Epw., Rockport, Mass., to Finnish Chs., 
at Ashtabula and Conneaut, O. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

RALPH, Epwin A., Yale Sem., to Evansville, Wis. 
Accepts. 

SOLANDT, ANDREW P., Alton, Io., to Fairmount 
Ch., Wichita, Kan. Accepts, and will also be 
professor of French and director of Bible study 
in Fairmount Coll. 

SoPER, Gro, &., First Ch., Danbury, Ct., accepts 
call to Pomona, Cal. 

THOMPSON, JAs. B., lately of Second Ch., Eau 
Claire, Wis., to Henry, 8. D. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

VERNON, HOWARD A., Chardon, O., “the boy 
preacher,” to assistant pastorate, Trinity Ch., 
Cleveland. Accepts, beginning Oct. 1. 

WILLIAMS, J. CHRISTOPHER, Woodville, N. Y., to 
So. Brewer and Orrington, Me. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

YOuKER, DAVID G., lately of Rockwell, lo., accepts 
call to Farnhamville. 


Ordinations and Installations 


PATTON, M. OAKMAN, i. Second Ch., Palmer, 
Mass., July 21, by council whieh dismissed his 
predecessor. Sermon, Rev. C. M. Clark; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Sam’! Eaton, M. S. Howard, 
Chas. Olmstead, F. B. Harrison, N. M. Pratt and 
C. J. Tuthill. 

Resignations 


CAMERON, ALEXANDER J., Brownfield and Hiram, 
Me., resigns the latter, but retains pastorate at 
Brownfield, which assumes his full salary. Hiram 
will be yoked with Denmark. 

DEMOTT, GEO. C., W. Winfield, N. Y. 

Dy KE, THOs., Melville and Edmunds, N. D., to take 
effect Sept 16. Goes to Oberlin for a year’s 
study. 

GOLDEN, Henry G. (Presb.), Kirtland, 0., and 
retires from the ministry. 

GOODWIN, SHERMAN, Oxford and Oxfordville, 
N. Y., after five years’ pastorate. 

HALL, FREp E, Ft. Pierre, 8. D. 

HUMPHREYS, OLIVER M., Colesburg, Io. 

JONES, JAS. L. (Presb.), Henry, S. D. 

LIVINGSTON, HERBERT, Villa Park, Cal. He re- 
turns to Berkeley for study. 

ne Wm. D., New England Ch., Chicago, 


Parers, RICHARD, withdraws resignation at Ply- 
mouth Ch., Binghamton, N. Y., at urgent re- 
quest of the church. 

ROGERS, CLARENCE J., 8. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Soper, Gro. E., First Ch., Danbury, Ct., to take 
effect Sept. 30. 

ToRREY, ELBRIDGE C., Amherst and Aurora, Me. 

WHALLEY, Joun, Wagner, 8. D. 

WILLIAMS, HARRIET E, Black Earth, Wis. 

WINCHESTER, BENJ. S., assoc. pastorate, New 
England Ch., Chicago. At request of church he 
continues work until a more permanent field 
opens, occupying the pulpit during the summer. 


Dismissions 


BUTLER, WILLIS H., First Ch., Williamstown, 
Mass , July 20. 

HARRISON, FospickK B., Second Ch., Palmer, 
Mass., July 21. The same council then installed 
his successor, Rev. M. O. Patton. 


Stated Supplies 


BALLANTINE, JOHN W., Hartford, Ct., at Barkham- 
sted. 

BINGHAM, WALTER V. D., instructor at Beloit 
Acad., at Fertila, Norris and other places 
adjacent to Birnamwood, Wis., for the summer. 

BopWELL, Cuas, 8., Yale Sem., at Machiasport, 
with pogsibility of remaining a year. 


the Week 


Casa, Wo. L., Oberlin Sem., at Union-Ch., Paines- 
ville, O., for the summer. 

Dopp, Jas. 8., Beloit Acad., at Avalon, Wis., for 
the summer. 

HEBNER, H. H., Oberlin, O., at Somers, [o., for the 
summer. 

RIEDINGER, JACOB P., Oberlin, O , at Barberton. 

YuuneG, A. H., formerly of Endeavor Acad, at 
Cable, Wis. 

Personals 


Craic, TrmotHy C., who has just concluded a 
seven years’ pastorate at Franconia, N. H., re- 
ceived a testimonial from summer residents of 
prominence in that vicinity, including Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, W. C. Prime, Bradford Torrey, 
Henry Clay Trumbull, and a number of others, 
who expressed their appreciation of his work. 
The document was accompanied by a gift of $225. 

SAMPSON, CASSANDER C., Tilton and Northfield, 
N. H.,in a recent fire in Tilton lost his library and 
all his personal effects. The fire occurred while 
he was absent on vacation. 

STONE, Epw. G., Killingworth, Ct, is recovering 
from a surgical operation. Friends in his parish 
expressed their sympathy by a gift of $70. 


American Board Personals 


ALBRECHT, GEO. E., D D., of the Japan Mis- 
sion, landed at Vancouver July 14, accompanying 
his associate missionary, Mr. Stanford, who is in 
ill health. Mr. Albrecht will make but a short 
stay in this country. 

CuaRK, DR. CHAS. E., and wife, sailed from New 
York, July 22, en route to Sivas, Turkey, to 
begin medical work. 

ENNIS, MERLIN, Sailed from New York, July 22, 
en route for the West Central African Mission, 
which be joins for the first time. 

FULLE®, Dr. AMERICUS. and wife, sailed from Bos- 
ton for Aintab, Turkey, on July 28. Dr. Fuller is 
president of the Central Turkey Coll. 

GoopricH, Dr. CHauncEY and Mrs. Goodrich 
started for their mission in North China by the 
eastern route, on July 22, sailing from New York. 

JONES, Miss LAURA N., Los Angeles, Cal., recently 
appointed to the North China Mission, started 
from San Francisco on July 39. 

PARKER, Dr. HAraeier E., of the Madura Mission, 
is returning to her medical work, sailing from 
Boston on July 28. 

THOMPSON, Rop't, sailed from Boston, July 28, 
to re-enter his mission work at Samokov, Euro- 
pean Turkey Mission. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BOTTINEAU Co., N. D., PitGRim CH., 12 July, 7 
members. Org. by Rev. E. H. Stickney. Rev. 
J.B. Powell, Renville, pastor. 

GRANVILLE, N. D., 14 July, 8 members. 

Rica, N. D., 14 July, 20 members. Rev. T. A. 
Taylor serves this field with Granville. 

SHERWOOD (NEVINS P. O.), Wis., 14 July, 16 
members. Key. G. W. Longnecker of Neillsville 
includes this, with four other outstations, in his 
thirty-mile-long field. 


Material Gain 


Hvupson, 0.—The last note on money borrowed to 
build church kitchen was cremated at the last 
meeting of the Women’s Association, amid much 
rejoicing. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Union, has just completed 
a $25,000 edifice free of debt, and has a church 
plant even more complete than the one destroyed 
in the great fire. 

Gifts 


EVERETT, MAs8s , Mystic Side.—At a“ lawn party ”’ 
held in the vestry, owing to wet weather, Rev. C. H. 
Percival was presented with $75 to defray vaca- 
tion expenses. 

JeRsEy City, N.J., First, Rev. J. L. Scudder, 
From Joseph Milbank, one of New York’s multi- 
millionaires, $100,C00 for the largest institutional 
building of the kind in the country, to contain 
ten-pin alleys, billiard tables and a rifle range, an 
ecclesiastical theater, a drill hall and gymnasium 
and a roof garden. 


New or Unusual Features 


JeRsEY City, N. J., Waverly. Rev. H. A. M. 
Briggs, who organized among the boys of this 
church a company known as The Waverly Cadets, 
has had them in camp for several weeks on the 
hills back of Northfield Seminary campus, 

West NEwsuey, Mass,, Second, B. H. Weston, 
pastor, The Y. P. S.C. E. lately gave a reception 
to the “old folks,” who greatly enjoyed the nov- 
elty of being conveyed from and to their homes 
in an automobile. The next Sunday, church serv- 
ices were arranged with special reference to the 
old people. 





. .» For stil! we hope 

That in a world of larger scope 

What here is faithfully begun 

Will be comp!eted, not undone. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


1 August 190% 


Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
Berkeley, Park — 15 Galesburg 3s 8s 
orth — 15 Grand Rapids,Park — 21 
Cloverdale — 3 Second — 7 
Lodi 2 3 # £§South —- 2 
Los Angeles, First — 32 BarkerMemorial — 8 
North Berkeley — 6 _ Kast 5 6 
Oakland, Plymouth Lamont 2 4 
Ave. 2 $3 Muskegon, First — 24 
Pasadena, First 2 3 Vermontville —- ll 
San Francisco, First — 25 
ourth 2 3 NEBRASKA 
Suisun 5 10 Camp Creek os Fall 
COLORADO hie German 3 2 
Cripple Creek 24 30 Tong rine ey 
Denver, Second — 7 Loomis 4 4 
People’s Laber- Stockville 20 20 
Ea 42 42 Trenton 4 4 
ton 4 8 ‘Turkey Creek, Ger- 
CONNECTICUT man 4 ¢ 
os | p NEW YORK 
ebanon 5 a ag 
Windsor Locks = 1,8 SaePen City 4 4 


New York, Bethany 14 15 





GEORGIA 
broadway Laber- 
Aragon — 14 18 
Fee Immanuel 1 ry nacle 
eliview — 16 ” 
Columbus 29 52 NORTH DAKOTA 
Russellville — 15 Harvey, _ 
Waycross, Whitehall 25 31 Valley City — 14 
Wahpeton — 17 
ILLINOIS odie 
Amboy 10 14 
Chlonge, First 18 24 Cleveland, East — 14 
Englewood, North 6 12 Hough Ave. 45 69 
Immanuel 10 10 rOgrie — 63 
Mayflower 11 12 North Fairfield 4 12 
South 4 9 Painesvitle, First — 22 
West Pullman 140152 Springfield, First 11 18 
Dover 7s 
Emington — 9 OKLAHOMA 
ee First as 2 El Reno ie 
a Grange 1 22 
Oak Park, First 18 43 Mingfisher . 
OREGON 
IOWA 
Astoria 3 3 
Central City 4 9 9 11 
Clinton, First FESS Pendieton 
Fuente * +4 RHODE ISLAND 
Newell 5 10 Barrington 8 
Potosi — 11 Providence 7 8 
Spencer 8 8 
Summit 10 10 VERMONT 
- Trasburgh 4 4 
KANSAS Island Pond 5 & 
Ash Rock — 12 North Troy 5 8 
Clay Venter — 60 Richmond 8 8 
Downs — 63 Shoreham am) 
Kansas City, Chelsea 33 43 
iii WASHINGTON 
Columbia — 9 
Bangor, Hammond e Spokane, Westminster 14 
Forest: Ave. Sag See 
—_* 13 17 WISCONSIN 
Mexico —~ $0 gpriet = : a8 
= 2 caxle River 
Millinocket 22 Einhorn 5s 
MASSACHUSETTS eg i m4 
‘ond du Lac 
aj ~  aeriaad 9 Milwaukee, Grand 
Brockton, Porter 5 6 A¥e. Z , 
Groveland, a, je . emian age 
Holyoke, Second 30 34 Nek og td er - 
Lawrence, South 23 27 FF aenit BOOS 
Ludlow Center 14 16 iciog Valley 8 8 
centan — = | Sturgeon Bay 26 26 
Springfield, First — 16 
pa ye OTHER STATES 
vorth — 10 Chickasha,Ind.Ter.— 4 
Faith — -6 Dallas, Tex. Central 2 5 
Hope — 16 Embro, Ont. 21 34 
‘airmount, Ind. — 
MICHIGAN Glenolden, Pa, 17 58 
Alba 1 6 Great Falls,Mont. 3 5 
Bellaire — 16 Hilo, H.I. 9 10 
Covert — 12 Hudson, 8. D. 1. > 
Detroit, Fort St. 8 ®@ LaFollette,Tenn. — 11 
Brewster ‘ 8 Manchester, N. H., 36 


Boulevard 9 Hanover St. _ 
First 9 11 Sedalia, Mo., Sec’nd 21 24 


Conf., 968. Tot., 2,335. 





There is But One Boston 


Bostonians themselves fail to appre- 
ciate fully what their city is worth, as a 
historical entity, to the country at large. 
After all the nice and complimentary 
things have been said for other American 
cities, we must all agree that there is but 
one Boston, and that it is destined from 
generation to generation 10 be a place 
of ever-increasing interest to patriotic 
Americans. Itis necessary to understand, 
however, that no new Boston can sup- 
plant the old Boston in the affection of a 
people that has some natural taste for 
an honorable and heroic past. The old 
houses, churches and landmarks must be 
saved, therefore, so far as it is possible 
to do so, in order that the visitor to the 
town may get into touch with the Boston 
that once pla: ed so great a part.—Spring- 
field Republican. 





Modern doctrine fails to see, except 
in glimpses, that no better way of gain- 
ing power has yet been discovered than 
the overcoming of difficulties.—LeBaron 
Russell Briggs. 
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A String of Stories . — saa it et Rheumatism | 


v. ard 

H few which have fallen of late 5,,00'°7 ;0" (ants of eighty-nine 
nt ou hopper and may beule an ening eect fe Aewiet eure jee | Does not let go of you when 
ro whe Sail spunea act pe wa Vins faker of Lebanon, NH ® ras gta a wa you apply lotions or lini- 
A physician just graduated from the medi- through ears of dy. teaching snging schoots in ments. It simply loosens its 


oal school was asked about his plans. “I  sheols during the winter on Cape dod, snd it Lome |hold for a while. Why? 


am to be a specialist on the nose.” “Ab,” the town school eee alti, call tor two years he was 
asked his bright interlocutor, “which nostril ‘¢, county schocl, commissioner, which es fieSso Because to get rid of it you 


ing 
pene fis peaiahaic'w miata talc | must correct the acid con- 
And here is one for mi ministers: A parson ford. Of Mr Tenney, at t this time, Rey. Dr. Arthur | dition of the blood on which 


before his marriage bad preached once @ year fis frst “a rated gne of ‘the most Tineone, even ten it d ; 
on the training of children, but after he was pered:lovable men Ihaveever met- Quietly, cheerfully, |it Gepends. Hood’s Sarsa- 


i 2 e: : 
blessed with wife and children, gave up the faithful continuance in well-doing, he fulfilled a great parilla has cured thousands. 








2 minist: — souls into the kingdom, an ow in 
yrenian.. = a ey qoesned askedhim why, ac ood did @ foin ned a great cite irele of ‘beloved kindred 
@ 8a ends 
I will . you ™! ll leave my children alone He asked a dismission from Thetford, after a severe 
will leave yours. iliness, but reuanined two years as acting pastor, during 
peer which time he was twice sent to the legislature at Mont- aH Ss. Waterman & Sons 
The third tale is of a minister who, in the pelier. In 1868 he was called to Barre, but on account ’ 
’ f dissensions in the parish, he declined to be installed, UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
course of his prayer at a wedding, offered this but continued as ; rt pastor until illness again inter- d EM 
ei rupted, when in 1881 he retired from parish work. In an BALMERS, 
a petition: ‘* May these persons live together in all, he breached two or three more years, but he did not 2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
n undertake the care of a chure @ soon moved to 
such harmony in this lifethat they may finally Waterbury, where for a time Rev, A.J, Covell of Lynn Ey, so onsen ho aide heme Chapel 
attain unto that state of felicity where they Was his pastor. He now writes: “\ Mr. Fe pe Mhpny eng and other special rooms connected with establish- 
neither marry nor are given in marriage.” diction. He had been with Jesus, and had learned the ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 











pres ot ae ye nen rag a i knew = “iene he was 
at most diflicult position for a pastor, living as an 
And here is one more, which may be applied ordinary member of a parish, and 0 clergyman could 


‘ have borne the test more graciously. He was to me The Thom pson-Baldasseroni School travels 
to those whom it firs. A minister had gotten ideal parishioner, and to bave Snows i him was one of the 


about two-thirds through his sermon when "=fii)!cw sca’ separation tom tne wite ot nis | NINE MONTHS ABROAD $750 


he found an unexpected shortage of manu- youth, the fifty-six years of companionship are renewed Visiting seven countries under university leadership. 
a 











script. After fumbling it a moment he said: °° the heavenly mansions, where we hope to meet them Young ladies sail with Principal in October. Curriculum 
“M d fri in a little while, equals the best. heen ey om Music, History, Art. Cata- 
y good friends, I find the last pages of my : logue. MRs. WALTER ScorTt, Secretary, Dover, N. H. 








discourse have gone. I think my favorite dog 


must have gotten some of them yesterday and 
eaten them. You must excuse me from the 
remainder of the discourse.” After service, 


a meek little woman from another parish in- 
troduced herself and said, “I was much in- 
terested in that dog of yours and its perform- 
ance yesterday, and might I ask a question?” 
“Certainly, Madam.” “I want to knowif it 
has any puppies, for I should like to take one 
home to my minister.” 


Did you ever see a genuine Dutch Rocking Chair? 
Here it is, as near as a newspaper engraving will give 
it to you. 

Note the very low frame, the wide seat, the heavy 
timbering, the ‘‘squat”’ back, the broad-tread rockers, 
the nail-fastened seat, the broad arms and the general 
suggestion of a Hollander origin. 

7 The wood is heavy oak, weathered to a fine dull 
4 tone. The upholstery is in leather. If you want an 
ideal low seat, either for sewing or reading, this chair 
is almost unequalled in its quaintness and comfort. 
Canal St. cost $12. 


Continued on page 172. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, East Northfield, 
rn "eSB ape 16. Post-conference addresses 

oma REGATIONAL sux ER ASSEMBLY, Pottawottamie 
Point, Mich., Aug. 15-31. 

OLDER rere CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 

GEORGIA Sopyadanr DisTRIcT ASsn., Wadley, Oct. 8. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 10-22. 


; Marriages PAINE FURNITURE CO. 






































The charge for marriage notices i fi [ 
Se a ee aE WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
Jona 1 M. Bieler, pastor at Eastport, and Grace D. 48 CANAL . BOSTON 
Deaths ; 
In the Mountains City Conveniences 


® The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words loaline. The e 


BEAN-—In Parsonsfield, Me., July 20, after a long illness 

iellowing an Nes for’ appendicit Rev. Leroy 8. 
tr. Bean w. 8s educated for the Free 

Baptist miniotr . but after serving several churches of 
that denomination he became a Congregationalist. He 
was pastor of the West End Church, Portland, prior to 
going to Saco 

BRAGG—In Foxboro, Mass., ig 4 , at the home of his 
son, Dr. F, A. Bragg, Henry O. Bragg, aged 79 yrs. 

FISKE—In Sachem’s Head, Ct., July 14, Mrs. Harriett 
M. Fiske of Southington, Ct. 

rR Slovetens, 0., 4 a Martha Matilda, 
wife of D . G. Fraser, 60 yrs. mos. In her hus- 
band’s eaetiniues at East Toledo’ and oe and in 
his important work as secretary of the O. H. M.S., she 
has borne her full part as wise counselor and active 
helper. An Oberlin gratiuaio, she she was an effective 
worker in the Non Parti T.U., O. W. H. M. 8., 
Woman's Press Club of Cleveland, and contributed to 
the Advance and Congregationaliss, She was a devoted 
member of the Fuclid Avenue Church and, for the last 
two years, of the new East Church, in which she was 
deaconess. 

HEWITT—In Scarboro. Me., from drowning, July 17, 
Hows Seat wedway ‘Mase, aged 1 yobs 8 os 

ewitt o est Medway, $8., age y mo; 
MATSON—In Old Lyme, Ct, July 9, Israel Matson, aged Delightful for SS eye my as 











oe 
mou erot-te Moultonboro, N. . H., July 18. John Hub. * See “ Special Rates" Convenient to New ‘ee Bests “ Enjoy” 
WALTER In Jatrey, NH, duly 41. Aune Fesrer Renees. Ree Te het Write for Booklet to Foe Fost Contes a eertaela, 
Cl widow of Henry Walter of New Britain, Ct., Autumn season where A.G. Moody, Megr., Prof. Ja Orr of Giaegow, Rev. 
aged | 81 yrs. ‘she left two daught-rs, Anna ©. and scenery is ever new and , of. James Orr of Glasgow. 
Lillie F., wife of Rev. ¥. W. Greene of ‘Middletown, untiring. East Northfield, Mass. Samuel Chadwick of Leed 








Ct., with ‘whom she made her home for years sonrantseh 


"II|-Ta" atmanu JOHN H.PRAY & SONS. Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AMO UPHOLSTERY. 


CARPETS PRICES. 658 Soe.'eovistox st. BOSTON. 
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A String of Stories 


(Continued from page 171.) 


Taking Panes 


“When I was twenty-one,” said Grandpa 
Straightedge, “this part of the country was a 
wilderness. Druv twenty mile’ to market. 
Ma got up a s’prise party for my birthday. 
Called pa’s attention to the back kitchen win- 
der. Pane o’ glass out. Pa’s workbench ’n 
tools ’n our old boots ’n the milk-things, ’n 
water-pails ’n dippers, ’n the girls’ sunbon- 
nets on the porch. Handy passin’ things 
back ’n forth through the gap. Sent me to 
town for winder glass. Got two. Pa ’n I 
sot one. ’Fore the putty got dry, he says, 
*Hand me th’ hammer, Sammy!’ I handed 
it—right through the new ‘light!’ Then we 
sot th’ extry pane! ‘Pa,’ says I, ‘hand me 
the chisel.’ He did—through the glass. He 
rode to town, got two lights, sot ’nother! 
* Sister,’ says I, ‘hand me a drink uv butter- 
milk.’ She did—through the winder light! 
She ’n ma went to set th’ last glass, ’n between 
’em, they dropped it. Ma rode to town, got 
the only winder-pane left, sot it, ’n it’s still 
there!” L. B. H. 


He Wanted to Kill a “ Squir’l” 


Our Publishing Society really furnishes a 
large variety of seasonable supplies, such as 
Fresh Bait for Fishers of Men, etc., but from 
the many queer things ordered, all the way 
from incense to beer, one might infer its range 
to be even more comprehensive than it really 
is. To the writer of the appeal printed below 
a “cataloge” was promptly sent. 


J. H. tukesbury: My dear kine friend if 
you please send me a gun cataloge i want a 
gan if i can get a good Squirl gun i would 
love to have a 22 rifel that will kill a Sqairl 
one hundred yards pleas riteand Let me know 
what cash pris will bee for a good 22 calabar 
i want one that will shoot Longs and if you all 
dont deal with guns Please dont think hard of 
me for sending to the Publishing house for a 
gun but i thot i might stand a chance of git- 
ting one tolable cheap Please rite an’ tell me 
if the catalog cost me any thing i will pay the 
cost at postofest reseving the Male this is from 

your friend, 








The Other Side 


Said the superior person who had been in- 
vited to speak at a Negro celebration, “When 
every black man can read and write, half the 
prejudice will be removed.”” To which the 
colored spokesman responded, “And when 
every white man can read and write the other 
half will be removed.” D. B. G. 


A Snap Shot 


As a minister in a Boston suburb rose to 
announce a hymn one Sunday morning, a 
parishioner, Mr. C. Israel Shepard, well 
known among the bookmen of Boston, came 
up the aisle with his family. Just as Mr. 
Shepard stopped at his pew to usher them in 
the pastor began reading the hymn: 

See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stands, 
With all-engaging charms! 
oO. W. 8. 





According to estimates given by the secre 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Church 
Erection, fifteen new houses of worship are 
completed, on the average, every day in the 
year at a cost of about $100,000. Methodists 
lead, with three churches daily to their credit, 








Ne Substitute 
not even the best raw cream, equals Borden’s Peer- 
less Brand Evaporated Cream for tea, coffee, choco- 
late, cereals and general household cooking. It is 
the result of forty-five years experience in the 
growing, buying, handling and preserving of milk by 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 








We Want a 


BRIGHT BOY 
to Work alter 
“school Hours 


Any bright boy who reads this advertisement 
can start in business next week selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


He can do it after school hours on Fridays 
and on Saturdays. The work is pleasant, as 
well as profita le. The only qualification 
necessary is a willingness to work—no 
money needed. We provide the capital. 
Ten copies of the magazine are furnished free 
of charge the first week. These are sold at 
Five Cents a copy and provide the necessary 
money to order the next week’s supply. 





225 IN EXTRA CASH 
PRIZES WILL BE 
DISTRIBUTED NEXT MONTH 
AMONG BOYS WHO SELL 5 
OR MORE COPIES WEEKLY 





If you are willing to try it, we will send next 
week’s supply and everything necessary 
for making a success, including booklet 


1 August 1908 





























showing photographs and describing 
methods of successfu 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
508 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


boy agents. 









DOMINION LINE stitw'sthvice 


ggasi pod nagy 





New lan: A Commonwealth Aug. 27 
ordewor, * Aug 38 33 | New England, ‘Sept. 3 
Columbus, Aug. 20 


a, $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
ra 

ray FROM BOSTON 

> M 


EDITERRANEAN D!REct 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
CAMBROMAN, Aug. 8, Sept. 19. 
VANCOUVER, Aug. 29, Oct. 10. 


Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 





What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 
Why, there is no other place like it. Send 
for booklet to 
E. A. DORE, 


Lancaster Inn, 
Lancaster, Mass. 
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An atid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this eractly what they want for use 
in the family, perhaps while seated round the table 


together. 
It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only 30 cents net. 
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The Business and Financial 
Outlook 


The most important present factor bearing 
upon business conditions and security prices 
is the condition of the crops. The prosperity 
of the country is based fundamentally upon 
the agricultural classes. Given prosperity 
there, manufacturing interests are assured of 
a market for their goods; railroads are as- 
sured of traffic; and the wealth of the country 
is increased directly. The winter wheat crop 
is almost fully harvested. Although it has 
suffered from floods, it is above the average in 
quantity and of good quality. Spring wheat 
has been damaged by unfavorable weather 
conditions, and the crop will be below the 
average. Corn, the growth of which was de- 
layed by a number of adverse conditions, has 
improved wonderfully, and promises a good 
crop if frost does not intervene. Owing to 
the lateness of the harvest, corn never is safe 
until it is in the bins. The cotton crop will 
be below the average. 

The farmers will be compensated in part, if 
not fully, by the higher prices received for 
all these staples. Europe will call upon this 
country for unusual amounts of grain, which 
will provide a substantial market, and will 
bring aid to the financial world by creating a 
balance of trade in favor of this country. 

The pessimistic prophecies concerning gen- 
eral business conditions, which have been 
given much prominence recently, appear to 
have little basis in fact. Reductions in the 
prices of some steel products have been made, 
but these are chiefly in the way of correction 
of existing discrepancies in the prices of vari- 
ous products. The price of pig iron bas been 
reduced, but trade interests say that the re- 
duction does not imply any falling off in busi- 
ness. 


A Perfect Regulator of 


the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto ery, Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently cures all 
weaknesses, irritations, inflamestions, ob- 
structions or diseases of the stomach, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, liver and ponetens & 
will restore periegs. health an a vie to any 
person afflicted with general 4 debility or ner- 
vous — It cures constipation so.that it 
ae y remov:ng the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Only one small dose a day will cure 
any case, ne matter how light or of how one 
. It cures by toning, 








back, f le 

ng begin in cloge 
by Vernal Saw 

A free sample bottle 1 od the asking. 

Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bidg., Buffalo, 
For sale by all leading druggists. 













to keep the stomach clean, brain 
clear and liver active. It cools 
the blood, cures heat eruptions, 
relieves constipation, aids diges- 
tion. Lffervescent; Agreeable; 
Reliable. 
* Used by American Physicians 
for nearly 60 years. 
50c. and $1.00. 


At Druggists or by mail from 
The Tarrant it Co., New York. thee 
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The cotton industry has been in a peculiarly 
difficult position. Taking advantage of the 
known shortage of the cotton crop, specula- 
tors brought about a corner in that product. 
The price has been forced to a level at which 
it is impossible to produce cotton goods at a 
profit. Many mills have closed veluntarily. 
Others have been closed by the striking of 
their employees. It is no secret that the 
strikes were welcome to the managers of 
many mills. Cotton bought at lower prices 
has been reshipped from Massachusetts to 
New Orleans and sold there at a profit greater 
than would have been received from its manu- 
facture. 

Labor unrest'has been somewhat lessened. 
The great bu‘lding workers’ strike in New 
York city has been terminated. This strike 
has done much harm to general business, and 
has curtailed the demand for steel and other 
products. Railroads generally throughout the 
country have increased wages. The outcome 
of the strike of the coal miners was the occa- 
sion for many demands by labor upon capital. 

Railroad earnings perhaps are as good a cri 
terion of general business as any single fac- 
tor. These show surprising gains over the 
figures of a year ago, which were the highest 
attained up to that time. Railroad officials 
moreover assert that there is not the slightest 
indication of any falling off in traffic. In fact, 
many Western roads already are taking steps 
to prevent a car famine. 

While these evidences of continued pros- 
perity in general business abound, prices of 
stocks and bonds have been falling sharply. 
Wall Street boasts of its ability to foresee 
events and conditions, and to discount them 
in the stock market. The boast is not always 
justified. It is maintained by a large number 
of professional traders in Wall Street that the 
decline in the stock market, which has been 
in progress with more or less violence since 
September, foreshadows the early end of the 
country’s era of prosperity. If the signs of 
such end are not visible to the ordinary mind, 
that fact is accounted as testimony to the 
superior foresight of Wall Street. 

Another and more reasonable explanation 
of the long decline in the stock market is 
possible, however. A few years ago the 
process of combining industrial enterprises 
was begun. In the iron and steel industry 
several so-called “trasts’”’ were organized, 
which brought enormous profits to the pro- 
moters. The new field was so inviting that 
industrial promotion became a craze. The 
success of the first consolidations led the 
capitalists to believe that they could foist 


c 
upon the public stoeks and bonds to an dn 
t limited extent, and that the public would not 


investigate the character of the companies 
or the value of the securities offered. The 
promoters were in error. The public abso- 
lutely refused to touch these stocks and 
bonds, which were of doubtful value. 

There was but one alternative. The pro- 
moters were forced to hold these new se- 
curities in hope that at some future time they 
could sell them. They borrowed money to 
enable them to carry these securities. As 
the banks would not loan money against 
these securities the promoters were ebliged 
to pledge their good investment stocks for the 
loans. The loans matured. The promoters 
still held their new securities, for which they 
had been unable to obtain a market. The col- 
lateral against the loans was sold. In the 
absence of general public buying prices fell 
sharply. The whole fabric of prices began 
to tumble like a row of bricks, one forcing 
another down. The movement, due primarily 
to the conditions stated, has been aided by 
the purely professional operations of Wall 


Continued on page 174. 








Tea and Coffee Drinkers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It allays the 
nervousness and disordered digestion caused by 
excessive use of Tea, Coffee or Alcobolic drinks. 
Puts the stomach in an active and healthy condi- 
tion. Try it. 
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New China and Glass 


We are now landing by the “ Saxonia ” 
from Liverpool 72 packages, and by the 
“ Arcadia” from Hamburg 41 packages, 
and by the “Indramayo” from Yoko- 
hama 33 packages, including some of 
the newest examples now to be seen in 
the best China Shops of London, Berlin 
and Paris, including 
Dinner Sets, Course Sets, 

Chocolate Sets, Ramikins. 

Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 

Tall China (pitcher shape) Vases. 

Guest Room Water Sets. 

Vienna Paintings on Porcelain. 

Chinese Piazza or Hall Seats. 

Rich Cut Crystal Glass in sets or pieces. 

English Rock Crystal Cut Glass. 

Umbrella Holders. 

Jardinieres, with or without Pedestals. 

Old Blue Delft Plaques. 

Paris Cafe Entree Dishes. 

Candlesticks (Faience and Crystal). 

Fish Sets, Ice Cream Sets. 

Rare and Odd Pitchers. 

Pitchers with mottoes, from the ordinary 
up to the costly. 

In the enlarged Glass department 
(2nd floor), an extensive exhibit of Glass- 
ware, including the best examples of the 
American and foreign makers in full 
table services or special items including 
Roemers, Cocktails, Creme de Menthes, 
Sorbets, Cordials, Hocks, Lemonades, 
Vases, Carafes, Epergnes. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (3rd 
floor), will be seen an exhibit of superb 
specimens adapted to wedding and com- 
plimentary mementoes. 

In the Dinner Set Hall will be 
seen examples of high-class China from 
Minton, Cauldon, Royal Worcester and 
Haviland, from which sets may be ordered 
to te made with the family monogram, 
initial or crest. Such orders require 
about four months for execution. 

In the stock pattern department will 
be seen many patterns to choose from in 
sets or pieces separate which can be 
matched for years to come, an advantage 
appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 

Old blue Wedgwood historical plates, 
representing famous buildings and his- 
torical scenes. - The series now numbers 
over sixty. A booklet with half-tone 
cuts may be mailed free on request. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 


Pottery and Glass Merchants, 
(Seven Floors) 


120 FRANKLIN ST., cor. Federal. 
MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for our Free Booklet. 
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Street gamblers. These have forced selling 
in quarters where otherwise the difficulty 
might have been overcome. 

The process is still going on. It will end 
when the promoters of these new industrial 
combinations have sold enough of their good 
stocks to pay in full for their other stocks, or 
when the high-grade stocks reach an invest- 
ment level which, will attract extensive public 
buying. There are indications that the latter 
point is near at hand. 

The surest proof that the panic in the stock 
market is due simply to troubles within Wall 
Street, and not to any diminution of business 
prosperity, is that the business of the country 
is paying no attention whatever to the stock 
market, other than that of curious interest. 
The tightness of money, which is less strin- 
gent than is alleged by Wall Street, has trou- 
bled few business corporations of merit. 
Some of the newer, over-capitalized corpora- 
tions have found it very difficult to borrow 
money. The decline in stocks has resulted 
finally in the failure of two prominent stock 
exchange houses. These suspensions were 
received with positive relief by the stock ex- 
change, as known difficulties are less harmful 
than the worry of anticipation. 





A Word to Preachers 


Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline ex- 
presses in the London Christian World his 
surprise and depression at a recent phrase, 
“*the slavery of preaching,” used by that 
journal. As a counter and corrective to all 
depressing conceptions of preaching Dr. 
Thomas would have those so affected study 
Phillips Brooks’s Lectures on Preaching, 
Brooks being to him “the greatest of modern 
men in the pulpit.” He expresses the follow- 
ing opinions: 


Personally, I have no doubt that our 
modern men are intellectually equal to 
their fathers. But whether they are as 
Biblical and as thoroughly acquainted 
with human nature is, I think, an open 
question. We are occupied with such a 
variety of things that the temptation to 
cease to be di ." and everyday stu- 
dents of life and literature is often too 
strong for us. The tendency in our reli- 
gious newspapers rpetually to com- 
— of and admonish ministers creates, 

have no doubt, an unhealthy restless- 
ness in congregations. The statistical 
and commercial judgment of spiritual re- 
sults is another sign of that modern vul- 
ee, which reduces everything to a 

rading level, giving people the idea that 
our churches are mere shops for the sale 
of articles theological to the largest num- 
ber of customers who can be attracted to 
buy, reducing the minister to a kind of 
ecclesiastical auctioneer. It is the spirit 
of the age, and it has got into our 
churches. Moreover, the temptation to 
assume that people generally have as 
much knowledge of the Higher Criticism 
as we have ourselves and the responsibil- 
- on us to meet it as valiant soldiers 
of the Lord Christ has pauperized our 
preaching of its more vital elements. 





Social prosperity means the man happy, the 
citizen free, the nation great.— Victor Hugo. 








A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


If you read The Congregationalist you kaow 
about Drake’s Palmetto Wine for the Stomach, 
Flatulency and Constipation. We continually praise 
it, as hundreds of our reacers do. Any reader of 
this can have a trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine free, by sending a letter or postal card to 
Drake Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn 
Streets, Chicago, Lil. 

One dose a day of this tonic, laxative Palmetto 
medicine gives immediate relief and often cures in 
a few days. Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a wonder 
worker for the Blood and tne Liver and ae. 
The trial bottle is sent free and prepaid to all w 
request it. 
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Safety peek 
Per Cent. 
$100, $500 or $1,000 can be 

invested at 6 per cent. with every 
safeguard that the State provides 
for your 34 per cent. savings bank 
deposits. 


Please write us. You need to 
go no further unless our propo- 


sition commends itself to your 
best judgment. 





Assets, 8900,000. Capital Stock, $125,000. 
Surplus, §210,000. 





COLUMBIA INVESTMENT AND REAL 
ESTATE CO., 1131 B’way, New York 











6 to 10% 


AND MORE, 


WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


AS GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
MORE PROFITABLE THAN MORTGAGES 


I have tworinvestment opportunities to rec- 
ommend to conservative investors. Both are 
ideal investments for Trust funds or as secur- 
ity to be held for early large advances in value, 
or for highly profitable life investments. The 
payment of principal or interest, or both, is 
assured by an old, strong, rich Connecticut 
Bank. Both propositions will bear closest in- 
vestigation. Full particulars to responsible 
parties. Address 


SAMUEL JAROS 
27 William Street, New Vork 

















7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations 
of $100, $300, and $1,000. 

A ae rate of interest together with absolute 
an AE ie f eel d 4 PS ty oA 

Ww ue 

urer, ce! ly makes these Dende the most 
attractive investment ever offered. 

We have them for sale in amounts to suit 
purchasers. 


R. F. GUERIN & CO 
Bailey Building SEATTLE, WASH. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


WINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


United States Bonds..............c.scss0ee 
State and City Bonds...........sceeesesees 
Railroad BondS..............--sssssecescece 


Railroad Stocks ..........-seccsesrecvcseres 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks .... .. jababeedd 
one and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 





Cal Estate ........cceersesscerecescees 112,750.00 
I eee cic exnermetcenn--- ae 
ae peeteotereres te crrecrin cota OG 

$17,108,635.12 


LIABILITIES. 
( 





I 





$17,108,635.12 
$9,436,038.69 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC ©. BUSWELL, 3d Vice-Prest. 
AREOMAn be BUSTION 
WILLIAM H. eg rere 
HENRY J. FERBIS, Asst Secretary. 








€. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


OPIUM Seana 


Th 
elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


BEECHER'’S tnvor 








important works 
cw  e BOOKS 
poston The Pilgrim Press ancaso 


AN INTERESTING SIGHT.—We wonder how 
many of our readers have ever seen a genuine 
Dutch rocker. If you are in doubt, turn to the ad- 
vertisement of the Paine Furniture Company in 
another column of this paper, and you will see an 
engraving of it. It carries one back to the Holland 
of two centuries ago in its quaint Dutch lines’ 
There ought to be a great many of these chairs 
sold at the low price of $11. 
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Foreign Missions and the American Churches 


An Iiluminating Diagnosis 


The Harvest Field, one of the best of the 
missionary publications in India, has secured 
from Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones, president of the 
A. B. C. F. M. Theological Seminary at Pasu- 
malai, India, a report on conditions in the 
churches of the United States and their atti- 
tade toward foreign missions. It was written 
for Indian consumption but it has much value 
for us, inasmuch as Dr. Jones is a man of 
large mold and fair jadgment, and had excel- 
lent opportunities for studying conditions in 
our churches when he was here on his last 
furlough. He traveled 20,000 miles, visited 
twenty-one states, talked to nearly 200 
churches and denominational and interde- 
nominational gatherings and, as he says, 
“had ample opportunity to form and to change 


many opinions.” The facts he calls attention 


to are those which he says persistently ob- 
truded themselves upon him, and which he 
could not ignore: 

First, is the appalling fact that so few of 
the members of the churches have any knowl- 
edge whatever of, or slightest interest in for- 
eign missions. His own observation of con- 
ditions in the churches he visited and his 
analysis of the statistics of giving go to cor- 
roborate this charge of apathy. That there 
is not more giving commensurate with income 
he admits is not due necessarily to penurioys- 
ness. He sees clearly that “the financial sup- 
port and substantial benevolence of Christian 
people has largely passed out of the channels 
of direct churchly activity. ... Say what we 
will, ecclesiasticism, with its direct calls and 
claims, is held relatively much in less esteem 
than formerly.” The church members of 
today are not less Christian but more cosmo- 
politan. . 

Second, He finds that “the old doctrines of 
the past, upon which the missionary move- 
ment of a century ago was constructed, have 
been entirely swept away or have lost their 
emphasis. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the missionary movement of a hundred 
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Everything Made to Order. 


HIS is the last month of 

our Reduced Price Sale, 

therefore act $ gutenly if 

you wish to take advan- 
tage of it. Suits and Skirts 
made to order (nothing ready- 
made) at one-third less than reg- 
ular prices. All of our styles 
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Fall wear. Your order must 
reach us this month if you 
wish to secure these reduced 
prices. 


Handsome Tailored Suits, 
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years ago no longer obtains and is being sup- 
planted by another, or at least is yielding to it 
pre eminence in its influence upon the Chris- 
tian mind. The missions of today are not 
based upon or moved by our belief in the 
hopeless depravity and lost condition of the 
heathen so much as by loyalty to the last 
commission of our Lord and by a conviction 
that Christianity is essentially missionary in 
its character.” The old motive having ceased 
to grip the church of today and the new mo- 
tive not yet having found a warm lodging 
place in and a working power upon the mass 
of Christians, the church and her missions 
face a difficulty. 

Thirdly: Americans have become great trav- 
elers; as such their examination of mission- 
ary activity is superficial or wanting alto- 
gether ; and on returning home they hide their 
bold ignorance of what might have been seen 
and studied intelligently by cool assumption 
or bold assurance that the missions either do 
not exist or are practically doing nothing. 
“The blasting influence of these traveled 
people upon the missionary cause at home is 
much greater than many of us think,’ writes 
Dr. Jones. 

Fourthly: Many who were indifferent to the 
missionary cause a decade ago are now its pro- 
nounced enemies. They are found in churches. 

Lastly: Anti-missionary spirit has been 
caused by the seeming ingratitude of alien 
peoples responsible for massacres of mission- 
aries sent to do them good; and moreover the 
growing prevalence of belief in the doctrine 
of evolution carries in the mind of many an 
argument against missions to non-Christian 
peoples. These say, “Why do you not let 
peoples with ethnic religions gradually evolve 
their own religious destiny rather than thrust 
upon them a foreign faith and introduce a 
revolution of religious life and conceptions 
among them?” 

Dr. Jones does not dwell at length upon the 
matter of worldjiness in the church as affect- 
ing the missionary cause more than to say 
that “doubtless a great deal of the commer- 
cialism of the age has entered into the Church 
of America, and this spirit is impatient with 
tbe remote and not very articulate appeals of 
the missionary in foreign lands.” He admits 
that much of the trouble lies in the ignorance 
of the church members, and that this is due to 
the failure of the missionary societies and the 
missionaries to live up to their opportunities 
and daties. He is inclined to think that “the 
apathy and indifference can in part be traced 
to the indifferent—and sometimes worse—ad- 
vocacy by missionaries of their cause among 
the churches.” 

The cheering side of the situation is outlined 
by Dr. Jones thus. There is a vastly better 
attitude of the clergy toward foreign migsion- 
aries than there was formerly and this he be- 
lieves is due largely to the changed attitude 
of the theological seminaries. He finds a 
deepening purpose among the chosen few to 
exalt the missionary enterprise to a place of 
supreme importance in church economy, “ but 
unfortunately not many of these men and 
women of faith are possessed of large pecun- 
jary means.” 

The educational aspects of the renaissance 
in interest in missionary enterprise he fiads 
are most encouraging, such as the preparation 
of manuals and text books for study; the 
annual conferences of officers of various de- 
nominational societies ; the Student Volunteer 


movement and the Y. P. S. C. E. movement, |- 


which have enlisted intelligent and conse- 
crated youth as never before. 





If you find no peer to travel with you, then 
walk cheerfully on alone, your goal before, the 
world behind; better alone with your own 
heart than with a crowd of babblers.— Buddha. 
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Will 
Water 
Cure 
Pain? 


That’s the question to ask 
when any one offers you 
ordinary witch hazel as a 
substitute for Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT—the old family 
doctor—the sure cure for 
Sunburn, Burns, Scalds, 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, 
Toothache, euraigia, 
Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
res, Open Wounds, Piles, 
Sore Eyes, Earache, Sore 
Throat, Rheumatism, Sore 
Feet, Insect Stings and 


Bites, Internal Bleeding 
and Inflammation. 


But what do you know 
about ordinary witch 
hazel? Who makes it? 
Why is it so common? 
Because water is cheap. 
Ponp’s EXTRACT has been 
known for 60 years. It 
costs more because it is 
the pure unadulterated ex- 
tract of Hamamelis, the 
most wonderful remedial 
agent known. If you 
want to be cured you must 
get Ponp’s EXTRACT. 


Sold only in sealed botties 
under buff wrappers, 
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A Record of 30 Years 


1873 = 1903 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the advent of the 


REMINGTON 


created the typewriter industry. 


EVER SINCE the Remington has been 
the recognized leader among writing 


ae 


machines. 


TODAY its supremacy is unquestioned. 





SOLID MERIT is the foundation of its 


enduring rule. 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 Broadway, New York 









A Midsummer Need 


is a soap that may be used with comfort upon a 
weather-burned complexion. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


is balm to the hot, inflamed skin. Peoullarty soothing. refresh- 
ing, purifying. Allays a)llirritation, keeps the skin smooth and 
soit fn spite of daily exposure to sun and wiad. ¢ 

\\ Your dealer has it. 25c a cake. 
Special offer We sveak crspemencstciten arencunh 
samples of Woodbury's Facial Powder ani Dental Cream. Address Dept. 61 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, 0. 
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. 2 2 eae ae SS 
60000 Users in 60 Months. 
NOT what Competitors Say. 


167 Railroads and a majority of 
the greatest Institutions of 
the World endorse it. 


The OLIVER: Typewriter Company, 


69-71 Federal Street, - - BOSTON. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 














RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties under special escort will leave Boston July 31 
and August 14 for superb Summer tours through the 


Yellowstone National Park, 


UTAH, COLORADO, Etc., 


with the outward journey from Buffalo to Duluth 


Via the GREAT LAKES. 


Also on the same dates and August 28, parties will 
leave for the Park and return. 
California party via Yellowstone Park, August 12. 
Grand Tour Around the World, September 8. 
Short Summer Tvurs to the Leading Eastern Resorts on 
frequent dates. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. @ 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

































